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CHAPTER I. 

Some murmur when their sky is clear, 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

On their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are fiUed 

If but one streak of light, 
One ray of Grod's good mercy gild 

The darkness of their night. 

Trench. 

fTlHE post at Waverton came early, and 
-*• the letters were always brought in at 
breakfast-time. One of the new pleasures 
in Magdalen's life was the morning walk 
with Sir Henry, in which he always read to 
her the numerous letters of congratulation 
he received upon his approaching marriage; 
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and consulted her upon alterations and im- 
provements at Combe Abbey. But this 
morning's post brought him a very different 
kind of letter — one which caused him to 
start visibly and change colour as he read 
it. After doing so twice, he looked up, and 
found Magdalen's eyes fixed inquiringly 
upon him. He hastily put the letter into 
his pocket, and began to talk upon indiffer- 
ent subjects ; but she saw that something 
had greatly disturbed him, and that his 
manner was absent and pre-occupied. She 
longed for her morning walk, that he might 
impart to her his trouble. She made no 
doubt of his doing so, as she felt that she 
had already the power of dispelling his fits 
of momentary depression, which, as passing 
clouds, still occasionally overshadowed him. 
The letter which had produced such an 
effect was an ill-written, badly-spelt scrawl, 
carelessly sealed, and bearing the post- 
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mark of Lexborough* It was as follows : — 

^* Sir, — I think it my duty to inform you 
that Miss Magdalen is not what she seems to 
be, as none knows better than the Cumel 
and Mrs. Fortiscu. But I am thankful 
as you've chosen her, and you will never 
repent it. So no more from one who will 
always be your well-wisher." 

Magdalen followed Sir Henry into the 
garden after breakfast- He was standing 
upon the steps that led to the lawn, with 
the letter in his hand, and started as she ap- 
proached. 

^^I am afraid you have had some dis- 
agreeable news," she said, laying her hand 
upon his arm. "Won't you tell me the 
contents of that odd-looking letter that has 
made you look so grave ?" 

" This letter ? Oh ! it is nothing." 

b2 
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'* Let me see it," said Magdalen, holding 
out her hand. 

" No, indeed, it's not worth reading — it's 
nothing," he swd, putting the letter back 
into his pocket, and adding with a forced 
laugh, " What makes you so curioos about 
it, Magdalen?" 

" I don't think I am curious generally. 
I only care to know all that concerns you," 
she replied quietly. But her heart sank as 
she remembered that this was the second 
time in the last few days that there had 
been a mystery between them. They con- 
tinued walking till Magdalen declared that 
she was tired, and must sit down. '* Here is 
a seat ; I will rest here," she said wearily. 

" You are not disappointed about that 
tiresome letter?" he said at last, a little con- 
strainedly. 

'■ Of course not ; I would rather that you 
"ust what you liked about it." 
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" But you don't approve of secrets," he 
said gaily. 

" Certainly not, between — between those 
who should not have any." 

" You cannot imagine it possible, then, 
that something might be kept back for the 
sake of the person to whom it is not told ?" 
. " I can imagine it, but I think it would 
be mistaken kindness," answered Magdalen 
quietly; " real affection for another would 
make one feel interested in whatever con- 
cerned him, even if it were something that 
it might be painful to know." 

"Then you would never keep anything 
back — anything that was a part of your pre- 
vious life, even if it concerned others ?" 

" I think not. I would rather the person 
who had my whole heart knew all my past, 
present and future." 

" You would tell it, then ?" persisted Sir 
Henry — "it is not always the same thing 
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for people to know things as for you to tell 
them." 

^* I don't see the difference," said Magda- 
len ; but as she spoke, the mystery she and 
Florence had so often speculated about, and 
the promise she had given to her nurse 
never to mention the subject to anyone, 
came into her mind, and she stopped short 
and blushed deeply. 

Sir Henry observed her confusion, and 
anxiously looked at her, but did not reply. 
The fault of his nature was distrust — dis- 
trust of himself and of others. Magdalen's 
love had been, however, too apparent for 
him to feel any distrust of her affection, so 
the faint wave of suspicion that passed over 
his mind had subsided before he had con- 
sciously grasped it. 

" I wonder if Florence would like to sit 
out this morning — ^it is such a beautiful day, 
and perhaps you would read to us?" said 
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Magdalen, glad to turn to another subject 
" I will, if you like ; and will you tell me 
what to read ? Is Vivian to come too ?" 

" If he likes, but I don't believe that he 
could sit still for a whole morning even to 
hear Tennyson." 

Sir Henry said he would go back to the 
house, look for Florence, and bring out a 
book. He agreed at once to Magdalen's 
proposal of reading aloud, as he felt that it 
would be easier than sustaining conversation 
with a heart so ill at ease as his was then. 
He did not believe the letter, and knew 
that the insinuations it contained must be 
false ; but it pained him to think that one 
so gentle and loving as Magdalen could 
have an enemy. The writing was that of 
an uneducated person, and by the postmark 
it must have been sent by some one in the 
neighbourhood. What could be the mean- 
ing of such words as these, that " Magdalen 
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was not what she seemed to be *' ? Would 
it be better to show the letter to Colonel 
Fortescue, so that the writer might be 
traced, or to destroy it at once and not 
give it another thought? He was glad 
of the opportunity of reading it again be- 
fore he decided, and, as he did so, the idea 
of destroying it was dismissed. It might 
possibly offend Colonel Fortescue if he 
imagined that such a production had the 
smallest effect upon him. He did not feel 
on sufficiently intimate terms with Mrs. For- 
tescue to consult her on such a subject, and 
to speak to Magdalen herself was entirely 
out of the question. He took the letter out 
of his pocket again, determined to destroy 
it at once and efface all recollection of it 
from his memory ; but, as he began to tear 
it, something overruled him — some will 
stronger than his own stayed his hand. 
Some voice seemed to whisper in his ear. 
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"Watch and wait." "I wilL" he said 
aloud — " I will ; it will be more prudent." 
Then Magdalen's evident confusion came 
back to his mind. What could have caused 
it? He would question her about it an- 
other day. She had said that secrets even 
between friends were not allowable. He 
would ask her if she had never kept any- 
thing back from him ; and her manner, if 
asked suddenly and imexpectedly, would 
tell him a great deal. He did not put these 
thoughts into any definite shape, as they 
passed rapidly through his mind ; but they 
decided him to keep to his original determi^ 
nation to " watch and wait." 

He could not find Florence, and after a 
time returned to the garden with a volume 
of Ruskin's " Modem Painters" to read aloud. 

"lam so glad you have chosen that book," 
said Magdalen, brightly; "it just suits to-day." 

" I could not find your sister, and, as I 
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imagined otit reading was likely to be desul- 
tory, this book seemed a good one for the 
purpose — better than a poem, which should 
be read through." 

He threw himself on the grass at her feet ; 
and, as he read some of the most exquisite 
passages, Magdalen thought nothing could 
exceed the happiness of hearing Ruskin read 
as Sir Henry Harcourt read it : a charm 
doubtless enhanced by the beauty around 
her and the soft, still summer air — for it 
was one of those days so rare in the change- 
able climate of England, when simple ex- 
istence is a pleasure, every breath fragrance, 
and every sound music. The slight shadow 
of the morning seemed to have completely 
passed, and the book was soon thrown aside, 
to give place to eager discussions as to their 
future plans for daily life, in which Magda- 
len always gave care for the poor a pre- 
dominant place. 
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" There is plenty of work among the poor 
and the schools, if you like to undertake it, 
but little of that has been done of late years, 
owing to what Dr. Croly calls my * wicked 
absenteeism.' How glad my people will be 
to have you among them, Magdalen ! " said 
Sir Henry, looking at her fondly. 

. ** Not so glad as I shall be if they will let 
me care for them," said Magdalen ; "I have 
sometimes thought I should like to be a 
Sister of Charity." 

" So you will be now, in one way. You 
once told me of a wonderful old woman who 
was blind and crippled, and had every mis- 
fortune under the sun, and yet was the most 
cheerful person in the world. I should like 
to see her." 

" Yes, I remember — old Mrs. Watson; and 
I also said that I believed her cheerfulness 
to be natural, and not to come from any 
strong religious feeling. But I have rather 
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changed my mind about that. Would you 
like to walk to her cottage this morning ? 
She sent me a message yesterday to say she 
wanted to see me. She lives this side of the 

village, near the lodge." 

to 

" Let us go now," he replied. " Ruskin 
will keep till we return." 

They walked across the park, and turned 
into a lane, from which a path led through 
a field to a pretty thatched cottage. There 
was a small garden in front, and sweet brier, 
roses, and jessamine growing over the porch. 
A little girl was standing by the door, which 
was open. Magdalen called the child to 
come to her. 

" How's granny to-day, Nora ? Can we 
see her ?" 

^' Yes, sure," answered a voice from the 
inner room. "It's my dear young lady, 
isn't it ? Come in, and welcome. I've been 
longing to see you." 
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"So I heard, Nanny," said Magdalen, 
sitting down by the bedside of the blind 
woman, and taking the hand which was 
groping about hopelessly to find her. " Tell 
me if you want anything." 

" But you are not alone," said the old 
woman, quickly, putting her head very 
much on one side to listen. " There's some 
one here beside you." 

" Yes, Nanny, I have brought Sir Henry 
Harcourt to see you." 

" That's your sweetheart — the gentleman 
as is to take you from us. I hope he knows 
what a one he's got to love and to cherish 
till death you do part," said the old woman, 
solemnly, trying to clasp her crippled hands, 
and turning her sightless eyes to heaven, as 
if she was uttering a prayer. 

" Indeed I do, my good woman," said Sir 
Henry, a little stiffly. "I hope you are 
willing to give your consent to our marriage." 
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"I haven't seen ye yet — I don't know. 
Come and let me see." 

"She means that she wants you to ga 
close to her, that she may feel your face/' 
said Magdalen. "That is what she calls 
seeing !" 

Rather unwillingly, though concealing his- 
reluctance as well as he was able. Sir Henry 
stooped over the bed, while the old woman 
passed one hand — ^which was occasionally 
less crippled than the rest of her frame — 
twice over his face* 

" I see," she said, with a deep sigh. " I 
see ! Well, if ever you do wed her, make 
her happy. She is not one as will 
bear trouble — ^not even as Miss Florence 
might I" 

" Why do you say ' if?'" asked Sir Henry,, 
quickly. " I am going to carry her off next 
month, I hope !" 

" Maybe ! — ^maybe I but one never knows 
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what is to be till it's past ; and then what 
good is it to know it?" she said, rather, 
irrelevantly. 

" Why, Nanny,'* said Magdalen, " I don't 
know you to-day. You seem quite fanci- 
ful ! Nurse told me you wanted me, and 
now I am come you don't tell me what I 
can do for you, and you don't seem to have 
anything pleasant to say to us." 

" But indeed you have all my good wishes 
and prayers, if I can't speak 'em. I didn't 
want to see you for myself, but to be sure 
all was well with ye. Mrs. Cooper's very 
good to me always, very good, and I'd like 
to see her here again now I've seen your 
gentleman." 

"Now you have seen me can you tell 
what I am like?" said Sir Henry, good- 
humouredly. 

" I think so. Hasn't he got a pale face. 
Miss Magdalen? — ^and isn't he dark, too? 
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One can read a face l)y feeling as well as by 
seeing, if one's used to it." 

" I wonder what you read in mine ? I 
wish you would tell me ?" said Sir Henry, 
carelessly. 

" Maybe you wouldn't like it," said the old 
woman, quietly. 

" I should — I should like nothing so much. 
Pray tell me your impressions." 

" I fancy it a grave, sad face, with a deal 
of pride in it. I know it's sad by the mouth 
-^the way the mouth turns tells that — and 
the voice tells a deal too. You seem to me 
a deal older than she is, so it may be hard 
to you to keep up cheerful always. It's only 
those quite young can do that 1" 

" We had better go now, I think," said 
Magdalen, feeling annoyed by the old 
woman's manner, and the uncomfortable 
feelings she saw it had called up in Sir 
Henry's mind. " Good-bye, Nanny." 
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"Now, don't go—do stop a bit; who 
knows whenever you'll come again?" said 
the old woman, plaintively. 

" I brought Sir Henry here because I once 
told him that no one suffered as much as 
you, and no one was so cheerful. But you 
don't seem like yourself to-day, Nanny. Are 
you worse than usual ?" 

" I fear I've vexed the gentleman, after 
he was so good as to come, by saying he 
looked grave and proud. Only he asked 
me. I beg your pardon, sir, humbly. But 
this dear young lady has been in my head 
day and night ever since I heard she was 
about to be married. If you'll excuse the 
freedom this time, I'll take it kind." 

"There is nothing to excuse," said Sir 
Henry, kindly. "You are quite right in 
thinking that no one can be good enough 
for her. You can't think that I should blao^e 
you for that." And he took half a sovereign 
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out of his purse, and put it into the old 
woman's hand. 

*^ It's money you Ve given me, sir. Oh f 
I dont want that I" 

" It's ten shillings, Nanny, to help to pay 
your rent," said Magdalen. 

" It's very kind, very good of you, but I 
don't want it. It would be a burthen on 
me. Please to take it back again." 

Magdalen made a sign to him to do as the 
old woman wished. 

" Nanny ought never to say anything about 
pride. She is too proud even to let us help 
her. Sometimes she will let me knit for 
her ; nothing else." 

" Because I don't want it ; and it would 
be going against the truth in a way to pretend 
I did. I have everything I want in this 
world. So many blessings, that I lie and 
think over 'em by day and night. I feel 
the air blow in my face, and the smell of 
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the flowers comes through the windows, and 
the birds seem singing to me all day long. 
I feel as if my dear Jane was nigh, if ever I 
am alone, and that's better than company. 
Then Robert always sends one child or 
another to stay ; and the people next door 
cook for me. It's not what folk have, but 
the content that goes along with it that makes 
the heart glad." 

" But does not the winter try you very 
much ?" asked Sir Henry, interested in spite 
of himself in the old woman, who seemed bo 
alive to all around her, notwithstanding her 
infirm condition. "I daresay you get on 
pretty well in the summer." 

*'It isn't so pleasant; but I'd blush to 
murmur, with a warm house, a good bed to 
lie on, and friends such as I have, whea I 
think of those poor, shivering, houseless 
creatures without a shelter in that wil- 
derness of houses, that great London dty 
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said ; " they waited half an hour, and then 
the Admiral declared he must go back on 
accomit of the hay-making which seems to 
occupy him entirely at this moment. Just 
as if he had never seen hay-making be- 
fore I" 

" I daresay he never has I" said Magda- 
len; " he said something the other day about 
having enclosed a part of the park for it." 

" It seems we are expected to think about 
it too, for it is to be finished to-morrow and 
he wants us all to go over to luncheon, and 
then to stay to have tea in the hay-field; 
Isabella is there, and a younger sister whom 
they call Nina ; but I don't know what her 
real name may be. I looked all over the 
garden to ask you about it, but could not 
find you, so mamma promised for you that 
we would all go." 

The last part of her sentence was address- 
ed half apologetically to Sir Henry. Flo- 
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rence was never entirely at her ease with 
liim. 

" I am sorry we were out. We went to 
old Nanny.** 

" What a long hot walk I Isn't she a won- 
derful woman, Sir Henry ?" 

"Yes, very; but rather mystical, I 
thought," he added drily. 

" She was not at all like herself to-day,'^ 
said Magdalen. " I can't imagine what had 
happened to her. How very hot it is 1" she 
added, taking off her hat, and fanning her^ 
self with it. 

" I warned you of the result of coming 
back by the road," said Sir Henry, 

*^^You don't mean that you have been 
walking in that scorching, dusty road to- 
day ?" exclauned Florence. " I could not 
believe Johnson when he told me you had 
gone out of the garden." 

*' We went through the park, and it was 
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cool and pleasant under the trees ; but when 
we were coming home there was a gipsy, or 
a beggar woman, that frightened Magdalen, 
though I cannot imagine why she did so 5 
for she looked like a respectable poor wo- 
man, and neither begged nor spoke to us." 

"It was that woman !" said Magdalen, in 
a low voice to her sister, " and I could not 
bear to pass her." 

Sir Henry overheard the words, and said^ 
turning to Florence, 

"Who is thM woman? Magdalen says 
she does not know her." 

" I am sure I don't," said Florence. " I 
never even heard her name. But I wish 
you had been at home ; the Admiral was 
quite put out at not seeing you when he came 
over so early." 

, " But we could not guess he was coming, 
Florence, could we?" replied her sister. 
" When are we to go to luncheon ?" 
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" To-morrow, and to come back as late as 
we can — ^which means as late as papa will 
consent to dine. I wish he did not care 
about dinner, and then we might stay quite 
late." 

" Can't we stay, and let papa come home 
to dinner?" 

" Oh ! no — ^if we stay mamma must stay 
with us, and that would never do*" 

" You see, Magdalen, how inconvenient it 
is to want a chaperon," said Sir Henry, 
laughing ; " the sooner you put an end to 
that necessity the better." 

" What did happen about that woman, 
Maggie?" asked Florence, as the sisters 
went upstairs together. "Sir Henry 
looked as if he thought it such an odd fancy 
of yours not to like to pass her." 

" Nothing happened. She stood quite still, 
leaning against the stile that leads to the 
lodge. She stood looking at me in that 
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odd fixed way, and it made me feel quite 
cold and creeping. I could not pass her, 
Florence." 

"I do wish she would go away. Per- 
haps she will as soon as you are gone." 

" I don't beheve she will. She will take 
to looking at you instead, and then you will 
know how uncomfortable it is," said Magda- 
len lightly. But she was really very ner- 
vous about it, and more so since her nurse 
had cautioned her so seriously about not 
mentioning the subject to any one. 

" You look very hot and tired, Magdalen, 
and you say old Nanny was unlike herself. 
I think your walk must have been unsatis- 
factory." 

" Most things are," said Magdalen wearily. 

Florence started. It was the first faint 
tone of dissatisfaction she had heard from 
Magdalen since her engagement. She had 
not quite liked Sir Henry's questioning man- 
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ner, and now Magdalen looked tired and 
weary. This must not be. According to 
Florence's view the world should be all sun- 
shine. 

The hot walk in the sun had given Mag- 
dalen, who was not strong, so bad a head- 
ache that she was obliged to keep quiet all 
the rest of the day. She tried to lie still 
and not to think, but some anxious thoughts 
would force their way into her mind. But 
they faded the next morning when she 
awoke well and refreshed, and quite ready 
for the expedition to Broome Hall. 

They set off before twelve o'clock. Co- 
lonel Fort^scue and Ferdinand rode; Sir 
Henry accompanied the rest in the car- 
riage. The Admiral received them in his 
own hearty fashion. PhiUp Vivian and his 
sisters were not at home, having been very 
busy in erecting a large tent in the hayfield 
for those who preferred some protection 
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from the sun, which was blazing upon the 
heads of the unfortunate hay-makers. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Latimer 
arrived, who had been invited expressly to 
meet them. Magdalen was glad ; she liked 
Mr. Latimer very much. Sir Henry would 
have preferred not to meet any one. 

" Ahl here comes the Queen of Scots !" 
said Mr. Latimer, going up to Magdalen, 
and shaking hands with her warmly. " I 
have been longing to see you ever since I 
heard the news. Not that you are playing 
your roU at all properly ; you were to be a 
victim and a martyr, and now you burst 
upon us triumphantly as a bride. I don't 
approve of it at all," he continued, shaking 
his head ; " it is too common-place 1" 

"I am very glad to see you, Mr. Lati- 
mer," said Magdalen, blushing. " I wanted 
to thank you for your kind letter." 

*^You need not do that. It's all as it 
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should be ; only, reinember, I take the ere- 
dit to myself of devisiiig the dress in which 
no one oonld resist yon. I wish you woul(l 
wear it always." 

"Black velvet to-day!" said Magdalen 
laughing ; "that woold be cool and comfort- 
able r 

" What does that matter ? — ^it is only we 
English people that are so devoted to com- 
fort After all, our ancestors conld not pos- 
sibly have been comfortable. There conld 
not be much comfort for ladies in hoops 
and powder, and high-heeled shoes, m 
which they conld only walk like a cat ia 
walnnt-shells ; not to speak of unhappy gen- 
tlemen in shoes, periwigs, and lace ruffles. 
They did not smoke, either, I daresay, poor 
unfortunate wretches !" 

"Then I should like to have lived in 
those times better than now," said Magda- 
len* 
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" I hope you hear that, Harcourt. How 
do you feel ? — qs if there was no more hap- 
piness left for you in life, I should think 1" 

" I am not such an inveterate smoker in 
England," he replied; "and I certainly 
think no one is justified in smoking to the 
annoyance of others." 

" Perhaps not, but I am very fortunate, 
for my wife delights in the smell of tobacco 
~-in fact, I am looking for a small meer- 
schaum expressly for her use." 

''How can you say so?" returned his 
wife, indignantly — " I detest it in the house* 
I advise you to set your face against it at 
once, Magdalen, for no one could exist for 
ten minutes in Mr. Latimer's study without 
being poisoned. Out of doors I have not 
so much objection to it." 

"She Ukes it everywhere — don't believe 
her 1" returned her husband; "but I ac- 
knowledge it is a bad habit for young 
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people. I was horrified to meet Ferdinand 
the other day with a cigar in his month. I 
taa going to speak to Fortescne about it." 

"Poor Ferdyl he will be in dreadful 
disgrace with mamma if you tell her,"^ said 
Florence ; " and it will be hard if you do, 
for the first agar he ever smoked you gs^ve 
him." 

^' But tempered with good advice and eit- 
cellent maxims, which did away with the 
mischief," said Mr. Latimer, with mock seri- 
ousness. " But to return to Magdalen's ob- 
jection to black velvet, I hope she is not go- 
ing in for comfort — she is too young. * II 
fiiut souffiir pour 6tre belle,' is a never-to- 
be-forgotten motto." 

"I never intend to act upon it," said 
Magdalen, quickly. " I am utterly without 
that kind of ambition — ^utterly unlike a he- 
roine in every respect, and would rather be 
tiie greatest possible fright than accept such 
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a condition to avoid it," 

"That's all very well to say, but you 
know it is not likely to occur, though I must 
say, if you are intending to take your turn 
in hay-making, it will probably make a mu* 
latto of you at once." 

" I hope hay-making is not part of the 
Admiral's programme," said Sir Henry. " ly 
for one, have been broiled enough for to- 
day." 

He spoke rather captiously, and Mr. La- 
timer, with an almost imperceptible eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, turned away. Philip 
Vivian and his sisters came into the room 
as they were speaking. Nina was intro- 
duced to the Fortescues. She was a shy^ 
fair ^1, much younger and much better- 
looking than Isabella. The Admiral follow- 
ed them, insisting that no one should go out 
till after luncheon, when the marquee would 
be ready to receive them, the luncheon be- 
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ing, in fact, an early dinner to most of the 
party assembled. It was admirable of ife 
kind, but perhaps rather too lengthy for a 
July day. After it was over, the Admiral 
proposed Magdalen's health, to her extreme 
annoyance ; and, in fact, it was with some 
difficulty that Sir Henry prevented her at- 
tempting to escape at the first sound of her 
own name. Mrs. Fortescue, who caught 
sight of Magdalen's flushed cheek and 
Florence's imploring gaze, turned to Isabel- 
la, who was sitting near, and asked her if 
she thought the ladies might adjourn to the 
garden without annojdng her uncle. 

" What is that plotting going on ?" said 
the Admiral quickly to Isabella ; " you 
know I like the young people to stay with 
me, and I am sure you are trying to carry 
them off for some freak or fancy of yours. 
We have not had half our toasts yet." 

Florence's appealing glance to Philip was 

d2 
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too urgent to be resisted He started up, 
saying— 

^^ My dear uncle^ it is too early in the day 
for all that sort of thing, and the hay- 
makers are sure to be idle if none of us go 
to look after them. Besides, they want 
more hands, and the servants are to go and 
help them as soon as they can. We had 
much better go out now. I can have the 
wine and dessert carried into the tent. 
Would you like that ?" 

'^ Not at all. I should not like it at all, 
Philip," said the Admiral, rather testily. 
^^ It seems to me as if you liked to make 
things uncomfortable. You are always for 
having everything out of doors. But pray 
gp if you like — I wiU come later. Fortescue 
and Latimer, you are not so fidgety and 
will consent to sit a little while longer with 
me, I hope." 

All the rest were thankM to escape &om 
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the fiimes of dinner and the heated atmo-^ 
sphere of the dining-room, to the sofk, frag- 
rant air of the hay-field. A portion of the 
park had been endosed for the purpose, and 
a fine dump of trees gave shelter to the 
numerous diildren who had collected to 
play among the haycocks, but had now re- 
treated in a dismayed group at the appear- 
ance of the " gentlefolk." 

" I do wish we could dislodge those diil- 
dren, Magdalen," said Sir Heriry, as they 
walked together across the field, looking in 
Yain for a cool place in which they could sit 
down. 

"It seems hardly fair; and perhaps they 
would rebel," die replied ; " but there is a 
summer-house not far off that we might sit 
in ; or we might go into the tent." 

"Not the tent, with all those people. 
Let us try the summer-house." 

" Does it not seem like going away from 
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everybody ?" said Magdalen, with some hesi- 
tation. 

"That is exactly what I want to do,'* 
he replied quickly. " I wonder sometimes 
if you will feel dull when you live at Combe^ 
with so little society. In fact, you will 
generally only have Dr. Croly and myself 
* pour tout p6tage.' How shall you be -able 
to bear that ?" 

Magdalen looked at him indignantly, but 
did not reply. 

" I am quite serious," he continued. " You 
have been oised to such a very different sort 
of life." 

" Very," she answered quietly ; " in some 
respects to a comparatively unloved one." 

"What can you mean ?" he asked, with 
some curiosity. 

" No one cares for me at home except 
Florence ; though it sounds very wrong and 
ungrateful to say so. Ferdy is fond of me, 
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r think, but he is so very little at home ; 
and papa is very kind, but that is not love ; 
and mamma certainly does not love me." 

By this time they had walked back to the 
garden, or rather to the lawn in front of the 
house — ^for garden, in the sense of flowers, 
did not exist ; and it was this that at her 
first visit had prejudiced Florence so much 
against the place. The summer-house was 
Constructed of rough wood, roofed with dry 
heather, and was so large that it was almost 
like a small cottage. 

" It is hot and airless here," said Magda- 
len ; " it is worse than being in the house. 
There is shade on the other side of the field, 
by Morton Brook." She led the way to a 
delightful little coppice, in which some felled 
trees made an admirable seat. 

" I want to ask you a question, Magda- 
len," said Sir Henry, after they had been 
seated a short time. 
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" What is it ? Not anything very difficult 
t6 answer, I hope," she said. ^' Is not this 
a charming place? — the trickling of the 
water makes one feel quite cool. I am so 
fond of shallow water — ^it always reminds 
me of a German fairy-tale, though I scarcely 
know why." 

It was a pretty spot, with a wooden Iwidge 
over the stream, that led to the wood. The 
water was so dear, that the pebbles at the 
bottom glistened like precious stones, and 
the fish, as they glanced swiftly by, were 
distinctly perceptible. 

" But you have not answered my ques- 
tion, Magdalen," said her lover, imagining 
that her remarks had been made to evade 
giving an answer ; the real fact being that 
he had not asked it. 

" I did not hear what you said. I will 
answer it, if I am able." 

" You will certaintly be able, if you do 
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not dislike it. I want to know if you 
ever offended the woman, that you did not 
like to paaei yesterday ?" 

" Do you mean the woman at the stile ?" 
she asked) looking at him in sui^rise. '^ No, 
oertainly not. I never spoke to her but 
once in my life, and that was to thank her 
for lending me a doak in a shower of 
rain." 

" Then I wonder why you disliked so much 
to pass her ?" 

" I had no reason. It was only a fancy. 
One does take foolish fancies about people 
sometimes." 

^^ Hardly without any cause at all, I should 
think," he replied, gravely. 

^^ I know it was absurd," said Magdalen, 
blushing, and looking annoyed ; ^' but I had 
no idea it would make * such an impression 
upon you." 

" Do you remember what you said your- 
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self the other day about secrets, Magdalen ?'* 

" That I did not like them to exist be- 
tween people who ought not to have any?'* 

" Yes." 

"But how does that apply to me? I 
said it because you looked grave and anxi- 
ous, and would not tell me why. So all the 
secrecy is on your side." 

" Are you quite sure of that, Magdalen ?" 

" Yes, as far as I am concerned," she re- 
plied, a little resentfully, for she thought Sir 
Henry was unreasonably fanciful or sus- 
picious. 

" Then I know all that you know, Mag- 
dalen? There is nothing connected with 
your life with which I am unacquainted?" he 
said, looking at her very earnestly. 

His manner made her feel nervous, and 
the way in which he had put the question 
rather staggered her. How could she give 
an unflinching denial, with the recollection 
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of the mystery, about which she had promised 
never to speak, full in her mind ? * Her 
nurse's caution seemed to point to some evil 
that might befall her mother if she did so, 
and she would rather subject herself to doubt 
and annoyance than be the means of bring- 
ing any trouble upon her, the amount of 
which trouble, from her ignorance of the 
cause, and its mysterious nature, it was im- 
possible for her to fathom* She was silent 
for a moment, and then said, 

" I will tell you everj^hing about myself. 
It may be impossible to answer questions 
which concern others." 

" But it is only about yourself that I ask. 
No one else is anything to me. All that 
concerns your life is mine by righf, I think," 
he said, gravely. 

" I don't the least understand what you 
mean. You seem to imagine there is some- 
thing extraordinary to be told about me I 
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I can tell you nothing, if I have nothing to 
tell I** she said, rather irritably. 

" Certainly not ; but, under the drcom- 
stanoes, you cannot be surprised that I ask. 
You must think my curiosity — if you con- 
sider it as such — ^at all events natural." 

But Magdalen did not think so, and could 
not at all understand the under-current of 
distrust which seemed to fill her lover's 
mind. He had dung to the hope that an: 
eager and firank denial firom her to his ques- 
tion might dispel his anxiety, and prove it 
to be entirely without foundation. He 
trusted to find that no thought of her heart 
had ever been hidden from him ; but her 
answer had not been given at all in the way 
he had expected. He was conscious of a 
restraint, and even of a nervous irritability 
in her manner, unnatural to any one unbur* 
dened with a secret. On her part she 
thought Sir Henry strangely pertinacious, 
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and even suspicioiis, and there was a slight 
assumption of authority in his tone, against 
which she rebelled ; for, gentle and loving 
as she was, she could not submit without re- 
monstrance to aggression or injustice. One 
cause of the pain she felt, was mainly her 
own fault. She had invested hfer lover with 
every possible perfection, and when he fell 
short of her ideal and she was obliged to 
confess to her own heart that he was only 
like " other folk," she could not do so with- 
out a sharp pang of mortification and disap- 
pointment. She was as yet too young to 
have learnt that whatever idols we set up in 
our hearts to worship, it must be with the 
conviction that their faults and short-com- 
ings must not only be borne, but they must 
not impair the generosity and devotion of 
our love. 

So while the brook ran swiftly by, and 
the sunlight danced among the leaves of the 
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young birch trees and chequered the turf 
below ; while the air was fiiU of fragrance 
and the woodlands of song, those two, who 
were all in all to each other, and to whom 
the sweet summer day, in the freshness of 
their young love, should have been as a 
foretaste of heaven — sat silent, with clouded 
brows and aching hearts. Magdalen felt as 
if some invisible net-work was slowly and 
surely enclosing her; and Sir Henry, as if the 
ghosts of former years, which he fondly 
hoped had been laid for ever, were rising 
up in the far distance, to mar the brightness 
of his future. The mysterious words of the 
anonymous letter recurred again and again 
to his mind. Should he show the letter to 
Magdalen? His natural reticence and a 
vague mistrust, as well as consideration for 
her feelings, made him shrink from this, and 
he resolved to abide by his former decision 
— ^to watch and wait. 
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Botli felt anxious to dispel the clou(i that 
seemed almost imperceptibly enshrouding 
them. Magdalen, like a true woman, was the 
one to make the effort and was the first to 
speak. " I don't know what has happened to 
us to-day," she said sadly, " I think we are 
both growing fanciful, and the day is too 
bright for either sad or tiresome thoughts." 

''Perhaps," said Sir Heniy, trying to 
speak naturally ; " and we have a great deal 
to arrange. You have not seen my dear old 
friend's letter, in which he seems in despair 
at the idea of our going abroad before going 
to Combe." 

"Why should we go, then ? — surely it is 
better to do what he wishes." 

" I think so, as we cannot hope to have 
many opportunities of pleasing him. But I 
had set my heart upon taking you to Italy, 
Magdalen, and lionising Florence and Rome 
with you." 
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, " We can still do that, later, I hope," said 
Magdalen — "ce qui est d^££r6 n'est pas 
perdu." 

They continued talking till Ferdinand's 
shouts caUed them from their pleasant shel- 
teir, and summoned them t6 tea. 
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CHAPTER III. 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh 

Which yemal zephyrs breath in evening^s ear 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven^s ebon vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon^s unclouded grandeur rolls. 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. 

Shelley. 

TTTHEN Sir Henry and Magdalen entered 
^ " the tent, they found the whole party 
assembled at tea which had been brought 
out, according to the injunctions of the Admi- 
ral, who was fussily carrying tea-cups about, 
because, as he kept saying, " Philip does not 
allow us any servants to-day." Florence 
made room for Magdalen to sit beside her, 
and both she and Sir Henry were assailed 
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with eager inquiries as to where they could 
possibly have hid themselves. 

"We found a most charming retreat, I 
can assure you/* said Sir Henry, " and have 
been listening, imder the trees, to the songs 
of birds and murmur of water. It was de- 
lightfully cool ; we pitied you all very much." 

Something forced in Sir Henry's manner 
caught Florence's attention, and she looked 
instinctively at Magdalen to read its meaning 
in her face. There she detected a weary, 
wistful look, which did not satisfy her. " I 
wonder if Sir Henry is as tiresome and ead- 
geant with Magdalen as he is about her," was 
the first thought that crossed her mind. 
She felt suddenly provoked with him, with- 
out the least knowing why, and her counte- 
nance, which always shewed her rapid 
changes of feeling at once, expressed displeas- 
ure. 

" I don't think we have been at all to be 
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pitied," she said, rather defiantly. " It could 
not have been pleasanter anywhere than in 
the hay-field. I think, on the contrary, that 
you were the losers by going away." 

Florence spoke almost pettishly, and Mag- 
dalen, who knew her well, saw that some- 
thing had annoyed her, and endeavoured to 
turn the conversation by asking Philip if he 
had remembered his promise of tr3dng to get 
her a dog like Grison. He said that at pre- 
sent he had been unsuccessful in his attempt 
to do so, but knew where he could procure 
one later. 

" It is much better to wait, than to have 
one which is not thorough-bred," he said. 

Magdalen quite agreed with him, saying 
that she was in no hurry, for in travelling a 
dog was always an embarras de richesse. 

"What are you saying, Vivian?" asked 
Sir Henry. " I hope you are not going to 
inflict your large dog upon us !" 

E 2 
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"Grison!" Philip opened his eyes; he 
wonld as soon part with his right hand as 
with Grison ! Everybody was struck with 
something ungradotis in Sir Henry's manner, 
and the way in which he worded his sentence. 
Magdalen felt that her diplomacy had not 
been at all successful. 

" Do you set your face against all large 
dogs, then ?" asked Florence in a tone of an- 
tagonism. 

"In a house I certainly do. They 
spoil everjrthing, and are altogether out of 
place." 

" Then I advise you to get a little ' King 
Charles,' Magdalen, or an Italian greyhound, 
perhaps," said Florence, rather contemptu- 
ously. " Only pray don't let me see either 
one or the other, for if there is a creature I 
detest it is an Italian greyhound." 

" So do I," said Sir Henry, quietly. 

Florence's irritability had the effect of 
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making him provokingly calm. There was 
an undercurrent of opposition between her 
and Sir Henry, which would have been in- 
expressibly painM to Magdalen, if she had 
not believed that it would pass away as 
soon as she was married. She felt that till 
then Florence would never give her up, and 
that afterwards Sir Henry would not care 
to monopolise her. During this conversa- 
tion, an eager discussion had been going on 
between the Admiral and Colonel Fortescue 
at the other side of the table. The old man 
was very much put out that the party was 
to break up early, and that Colonel Fortes- 
cue intended returning to dinner. 

" Just when it's a little cooler, and one 
might be comfortable, then everyone's to 
go ! I believe this is your doing, Philip," 
he said, quite angrily, to his nephew. " You 
arranged that we were to dine at some un- 
earthly hour, and have tea in this way, 
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which, you see, no one likes. Why could 
we not have dined as usual ?" 

Everybody protested that they liked din- 
ing early, and that tea out of doors was de- 
lightful, but the Admiral was thoroughly put 
out. 

" I am very sorry," said Philip, looking 
rather disconsolate at his uncle's vehement 
attack; "you said the hay-makers should 
have supper on the lawn at seven o'clock, 
so then I suggested dining early. Whoever 
lives with my uncle ought to have very 
broad shoulders," he said, in an under-tone 
to Florence. 

" Does the Admiral really care about it ? 
I will make papa stay, if he. does — I am 
sure he will," and Florence left her seat, 
and going up to her father, put her arm 
round his neck, and whispered something in 
his ear. 

" What's all this, child ? What do you 
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want me to do ?" he said, stroking her hair, 
as her head rested on his shoulder, 

" We want you so much to stay longer, 
papa, and not to mind about dinner for 
once. It will please the Admiral so much,", 
she added, in a whisper. 

" I don't care about dinner — ^we had 
enough luncheon to last for a week ; but 
there is no moon, and I don't know how 
Ferdy will get on with his pony in the 
dark." 

" Very well, I dare say, or he can come 
in the carriage with us." 

" And his pony, too — are you going to 
take that in the carriage, Mrs. Wiseacre ? 
But perhaps it won't signify ; it will be star- 
light, I suppose, and the nights are not real- 
ly dark at this time of year." 

" Then you will stay ?— do tell the Ad- 
miral that you will," said Florence, kissing 
him. 
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" Well, if you like ; but, after all, I think 
it's mostly because I am too lazy to move at 
present," he said, laughing. 

Florence was quite indifferent as to the 
cause of his concession, and carried his con- 
sent triumphantly to Philip. 

" You contrive to get through every diffi- 
culty," he replied, in a tone of admiration. 
" I wish my uncle always had you at his el- 
bow instead of me ; you would never get 
into scrapes with him." 

" But he has Isabella — surely she does as 
well ?" said Florence, blushing at the possi- 
ble interpretation to be put on Philip's words. 

The Admiral was very much pleased, and 
thanked Florence for her mediation. The 
gentlemen lighted their cigars, and strolled 
about the field. Mrs. Fortescue and Mrs. 
Latimer were iq close confabulation about 
what would be necessary for Magdalen's 
trousseau, and the four girls went together 
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into the house to assist in the preparation 
for the supper that was to be given to the 
haymakers. Hay-making must have been, 
as Florence had supposed, a new process to 
the Admiral, for he had been as eager as 
possible about it for days, and the bread 
and cheese and beer which Philip and the 
bailiff had suggested as a sufficient supper, 
he had scouted with scorn. 

Two long tables with benches on each 
side were already spread with huge pieces 
of beef, as well as cakes and tarts, which 
had been prepared for the occasion, into 
which Isabella and Nina stuck gay-coloured 
flags, the making of which the Admiral had 
superintended with delight. Isabella asked 
Magdalen if she remembered the dinner 
which they had given at Waverton to the 
old men and women at Christmas. . 

'* So well," she replied. " How different 
everything is now r 
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" Very different, including the weather," 
she replied, laughing. " But do you know, 
Magdalen, the week I spent with you was 
one of the happiest I ever spent in my life. 
Philip and I so often talk of it, and now it 
can never happen again, so much, as you 
say, is changed." 

" Some things are," said Magdalen, think- 
ing how much older she felt, and as if it had 
all taken place years ago instead of months. 
^' But I hope you will often be at Waver- 
ton, and that some day you will come and 
see me in my new home." 

^* I should like it very much — ^that is, if I 
ever get over my fear of Sir Henry, for I 
feel dreadfully afraid of him now." 

" What nonsense !" said Magdalen ; " it is 
because he is. shy, and two shy people never 
get on well together at first." 

" Oh I yes," said Florence, who joined 
them at that moment. " How little we 
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thought what was going to be the night that 
Magdalen spied him out under the tree. 
There must hjve been a fate in it." 

"Marriages, you know, are arranged in 
Heaven," said Isabella ; "so I hope that 
those I wish for may be pre-ordained." 

Florence had too strong an instinct of 
her meaning to venture to inquire into 
it. 

The last haycock was stacked; the patient 
weary cart-horses were led slowly away to 
the farm, and the Admiral bustled up to 
the house to know if the supper was ready. 
When he had seated everybody to his sa- 
tisfaction, and was convinced that they 
had sufficient ale, after listening to their 
rough voices and shouts of laughter with 
undisguised pleasure, he was persuaded to 
agree to Colonel Fortescue's petition that 
the carriage and riding-horses might be 
brought round. Indeed, both he and Mr. 
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Latimer were rather a&fud that their eer- 
vaats might be disposed to take a greater 
share in the entertainment tban would be 
conmstent with arriving safely at home. But 
though Mrs. Fortescue was not quite easy 
on the subject, Florence repudiated the idea 
of Nash committing any misdemeanour so 
strongly that no more was smd about it. 
But she still begged that her husband and 
Ferdinand would go on before them, that 
she might feel assured of her boy's safety. 
There was a faint attempt at conversation 
for the first mile, and then a great quiet 
came over the party in the carriage. It 
was a beautiful night, and not at all dark, 
though there was no moon, for the deep 
blue sky was studded with mjriads of stars. 
There was a gentle wind which came with 
a soft soughing sound through the trees, as 
ve through the woods which di- 
ome Hall and Waverton. This, 
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and the distant sound of horses' feet, were 
the only sounds that broke upon the still- 
ness of the summer night, as the drives 
through the woods were mostly turf and 
the carriage rolled on noiselessly. Mrs. 
Fortescue was mainly occupied in trying to 
catch glimpses of her husband and her boy. 
Sir Henry was restless and disquieted, and 
even Florence was foil of serious thought. 
Magdalen's mind was the most calm. The 
cool night air seemed to dispel all anxious 
feelings — ^perhaps, also, there was a kind of 
reaction from the excitement of the day. 
It seemed almost like sacrilege to let " the 
fretfol stir and fever of the world" hang 
upon the "beatings of her heart" in the 
deep calm night and the serene stillness 
around her. There was a grandeur in the 
immensity above her that made life and its 
petty trials seem puerile and worthless. 
They faded before the thousand stars in the 
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clear vault of heaven, before the solemn 
voices of the night. 

It seldom happens that an extremely sen- 
sitive organization ia a source of pleasure to 
its possessor, but it was so now to Magda- 
len. Her own consciousness was lost in her 
appredation of the Beautiful and adoration 
of the Infinite. 

When they arrived at home, she did not 
go into the house, but crossed the court 
into the garden, and sat down upon the steps 
that led to the lawn, looking over the dark 
trees to the lake which lay below. Magda- 
len longed to be alone ; she did not wish to 
be ruffled again that day. But she did not 
obtam her wish, for she soon heard foot- 
steps upon the gravel walk above her. She 
knew at once who it was, and that she could 
not hope to retain her quiet — 

" That blessed mood 
la which the burthen and the mfstery 
Of all this unintelligible world 
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Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.^* 

"Do you want me, Henry?" she said 
gently. 

" Yes, I was looking for you. I find there 
is a letter from my lawyer by this evening's 
post, which will oblige me to go to London 
to-morrow?" 

" Really — ^to-morrow !" said Magdalen, 
rising from her seat, and putting her arm 
within his, as they paced slowly up and 
down the walk. ^' You will not be obliged 
to stay long ?" 

" I hope not ; but you know how dila- 
tory lawyers are. What shall I bring you 
back. Magdalen ?" 

" You know the thing I want mo^t is your 
miniature ; but you will not have time to sit 
for that now." 
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"No; and it would be done better 
abroad, I sent the diamonds to Garrard 
some time ago to be re-set ; perhaps they will 
be finished." 

"Pray don't bring them here. I don't 
care about diamonds. When could I wear 
them? The very idea of diamonds seems out 
of keeping with this beautiful night." 

" I don't see why." 

" That sky makes all things seem worth- 
less, except life and its great object." 

" That is only a passing feeling, dearest. 
Life could not go on if we acted upon it ?" 

" I am not sure that all things would not 
go on better. Do you remember the lines 
I showed you the other day ? — 

' We have two things to do, to live and die, 
To win another and a longer life 
Out of this earthly change and weary strife ; 

■ To catch the hours that one by one go by, 
And write the cross upon them as they fly/ *' 

"I do remember them; but what has 
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put you into such a very serious mood, Mag- 
dalen ?" 

^^ I don't know, except that a still, beau- 
tiful night like this, does make me feel grave." 
• " Magdalen I" said her father, calling to 
her from the drawing-room. " Your mother 
wants you to come in. What a strange 
child you are !" he said, as she quickly obey- 
ed his summons ; " you have been out all 
day, and must be tired. Florence is gone to 
bed." 

"It is my fault, Fortescue," said Sir 
Henry* " I kept her to tell her that I find 
I must leave you to-morrow." 

" Really ? I am very sorry. Old Dr. 
Croly is not ill, I hope ?" 

" No, but I found a letter from my lawyer, 
wanting to see me as soon as possible, about 
some leases, so I had bettter go at once. 
Can you send me into Lexborough to-mor- 
row?" 

VOL. n. F 
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" Yes, certainly ? When do you want; 
to go?" 

" Any time that suits you will do for me?" 

" If you need not go till the afternoon," 
said Magdalen, " we can all drive in to- 
gether." 

" Then I will certainly wait, and go by 
the last train," he replied. 

This was arranged, and Magdalen went to 
bed in a less placid frame of mind than she 
had anticipated. Sir Henry's departure just 
at this time made her anxious. She had be- 
come so conscious of the latent distrust that 
existed in his character, that she could not 
help fearing it would assume a more tan- 
gible form when she was not by to avert or 
counteract it. It had been a real trial to 
her not to be able to meet the question he 
had pressed upon her so anxiously with a 
denial so frank and decided as to dispel 
everything like suspicion from his mind* 
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After all, what cause had he to imagine that 
she had concealed anything from him? — 
and why should she be fettered by a pro- 
mise not to divulge something of which she 
was totally ignorant, the very existence of 
which might be merely a phantom created 
by her own imagination? It was simply 
absurd ; she would speak to her nurse about 
it, and insist upon her telling her everything 
she knew, or else releasing her from her 
promise. But she did not ponder long over 
her anxieties, for the calm influences of the 
^ight were still around her, and she soon 
slept. 

The next day they took Sir Henry into 
Lexborough, and as soon as the train left 
the station, and they turned their faces 
homewards, Florence said joyfully to Mag- 
dalen, 

^' Now I shall have you in peace for a few 
days, Maggie. I am so glad that Sir Henry 

. ^2 
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was obliged to go away. Won't it be a com- 
fort, mamma- ?" 

"I really don't know," said Mrs. For- 
tescue, coldly. ^^I suppose Magdalen can 
do as she chooses about being with you. 
She is not obliged to be tied to Sir Henry 
all day long." Mrs. Fortescue had not been 
at all pleased to find that Magdalen was 
preferred to Florence, and had manifested 
but little interest in her engagement after 
its first announcement. 

"I don't see that, mamma," returned 
Florence, immediately taking her sister's 
side. " She must do what Sir Henry 
wishes, of course. It's very fortunate that 
I have not to be so obedient, for I should 
live in a constant state of rebellion. I am 
complaining of Sir Henry, not of Maggie — I 
don't see that she can help it." 

" And that, you know, you must not do 
to me," said Magdalen, gently. 
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But she was equally conscious of a sense 
of freedom, though in her case it was a very 
mixed feeling ; and if she had imagined that 
her lover's departure was in any way a relief 
to her, she would have scorned the idea as 
utterly untrue and disloyal. Two days 
later she received a letter from Sir Henry, 
enclosing some plans for alterations in the 
house and garden at Combe. He begged 
her to look over them, though he said that 
he had almost decided not to fix upon any 
till she had seen the place. It was a long 
letter, and she retreated into her bedroom 
to read it, as soon as she came to the con- 
cluding passage. 

" I am afraid that Harper will keep me 
some time longer, which disappoints me 
greatly, and the more so as when I look 
back on the last few days we were to- 
gether — ^it seems to me as if «ome shadow 
had hung over xis, as if the atmosphere that 
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surrounded my Magdalen was less bright 
and dear than usual. Dearest, this must 
never be ! Every thought and feeling of 
xay heart is yours, and yours only ; every 
hour I am more conscious that I live for you 
alone. If it were not wrong to turn away 
from the duties of life, I would gladly give 
up England and go with you to some place 
where I should have you all to myself, and 
where there would be none to share your 
love. I am very greedy and selfish, Magda- 
len, for I would fain have you all to myself, 
I must share all your life — ^past, present, 
and future— do not keep anything back from 
me. I long to be with you again, and to 
hear from your lips that you feel this as I 
do." 

Magdalen read this last page of her letter 
over and over again, and felt in greater per- 
plexity every time she read it. 

*' What can he mean?" she said to her* 
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self. " There is some doubt, some suspicion 
lurking in his mind ; but it is quite impossible 
-that he can have any idea of the mj^stery 
that puzzles Florence and me. He speaks 
of ' keeping something back;' that is the only 
thing I have ever kept back, and that was 
only for the sake of others, and from a sense 
of duty ; but now I will instantly speak to 
liurse about it" 

Magdalen carefully avoided speaking of 
her perplexities to Florence. She was quite 
aware that a considerable antagonism existed 
in her sister's mind toward Sir Henry, and 
was most anxious not to increase it. She 
folded up the letter, and went to look for 
her old nurse. Magdalen found her sitting 
by the window with a half-knitted stocking 
by her side, her spectacles on her nose, and 
a book upon her knee ; but the sudden start 
jshe gave as the door opened betrayed that 
she had fallen into a doze. She would 
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never have allowed such a thing to be pos* 
sible, for she considered that her time was 
very precious and that she was a very neces- 
sary part of the establishment ; but the fact 
was that for some time her duties had beeu 
daerely nominal. 

" It's you, Miss Magdalen, dear, is it?" said 
the old woman, readjusting her spectacles, 
and trying to look wide awake. " I'm glad 
you've found a bit of time to spare for me, 
for you've been quite taken up lately, as was 
natural, and now I daresay you feel a bit 
lonesome ! " 

" I came on purpose to talk to you, nurse; 
but I believe you were asleep." 

"That I'm sure I wasn't. I'm not one 
for sleeping much out of my bed. But my 
eyes are grown almost too dim for a book 
— ^though I like to read a bit every day— 
and I was just resting them for a minute. 
When is Sir Henry coming back, dear? 
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What a grand gentleman he is, though 
hardly so free-spoken as Mr. Vivian ; but, as 
I told your mamma yesterday, he looks a 
nobleman, every indi of him !" 

"What did mamma say, nurse?" asked 
Magdalen, with some natural curiosity. 

" She thought so too, as every one must?" 

"She has said very little to me about 
him," said Magdalen ; " and it's about mam- 
ma that I wanted to talk to you. Don't 
you remember making me promise not to 
ask her about that woman, or if there was 
anything strange about ourselves that we did 
not know ?" 

"Surely you never did?" said Mrs. 
Cooper, breathlessly. 

" No, and I don't care much about doing 
that now ; but I must tell Sir Henry every- 
thing, you know, nurse — it is only right. So 
I wanted to. tell you first that I was going 
to do so, for I must tell him." 
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" TeU Sir Henry !" exclaimed the old 
woman, with a face of horror. " Why, he's 
the last person to tell 1 You never must 
say a word to him. For mercy's sake, Miss 
Magdalen, do no such thing." 

" Then tell me why, nurse ?" replied Mag- 
dalen, in a determined tone. " Or, at least, 
tell me what it is I am not to tell, for, at 
present, I can only say that I believe there is 
something strange to be known, and that I 
don't know what it is I" 

" For pity's sake, Miss Magdalen — for all 
our sakes, say nothing of the sort 1" 

" I won't promise, nurse — I can't 1" said 
Magdalen, in a tone of great vexation. "You 
make a mystery about everything. There 
is this ^ trouble,' as you call it, that happened 
long ago, and now there is something in 
.your mind about the strange woman who is 
always watching me. I came home from 
old Nanny by the road the other day, be- 
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cause I could not bear to pass her. I am 
certain tliat you know who she is 1" 

" Indeed I don't. I never spoke to her 
in my life. Only don't worry your mamma 
with fancies, dear." 

" But you worry me, nurse, by hinting at 
something, and never telling me what it is," 
said Magdalen, wearily ; " you don't know 
how difficult you make things for me." 

"Maybe, though I can't see how; but 
you may believe an old woman's word, 
dear, how much m,ore difficult all things 
might be made by talking. Everything 
coming so right, and everybody so pleased 
and happy now, and a word might overture 
it." 

These last words were spoken in so low 
a tone that Magdalen did not hear them. 
She was vexed and disappointed at what 
she considered the old woman's obstinacy ; 
but still her manner gave her so much the 
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impression of her having very sufficient and 
weighty reasons for her caution, that she 
did not feel as if she could venture to disre- 
gard it. 

^' We seem to be fighting with a shadow, 
nurse," she said, in a tone of annoyance. 
*' I wish I could make you imderstand how 
tiresome all this is. I only want you to do 
one thing or the other — either to tell me 
what it is yourself or else let me talk to 
some one else about it." 

" What good would that be, Miss Magda- 
len? — ^who is there that knows anything of 
the family but me ? And as to asking your 
mainma, why, it would be like breaking her 
heart to rake up old troubles now." 

"But what were the troubles?" asked 
Magdalen, eagerly — " that is what I am ask- 
ing you." 

" Everybody's life has troubles enough," 

^ the old woman, evading a direct reply. 
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"and now everything is coming right 
through your marriage. So, if you love 
your mamma, Miss Magdalen, let bygones 
be bygones for her sake; and as to the 
woman that seems to trouble you so much, 
I know no more of her than you do." 

Mrs. Cooper's evident anxiety about Mrs. 
Fortescue made Magdalen feel that it would 
be impossible to worry her with any further 
entreaties. She left the room, intending to 
answer Sir Henry's letter. She felt very 
much at a loss how to reply to the conclud- 
ing paragraph, but resolved not to notice it 
further than by saying that she *'did not 
quite understand it, and that he must ex- 
plain it when he came." 

Magdalen was not the only person upon 
whom the consciousness of something kept 
back and imexplained pressed heavily. 
The uncertainty whether it was justifiable to 
allow Sir Henry to marry Magdalen in 
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ignorance of the strange circumstances con- 
nected with the infancy of the two girls, 
caused the greatest uneasiness to Colonel 
Fortescue, and he took the first opportu- 
ijity of talking to his wife and telling her 
his thoughts about speakmg to Sir Henry 
on the subject. 

*^I have thought it all over again and 
again/' he said, "and cannot determine 
what is right for me to do. In one way, it 
seems almost a duty to tell him ; and in an- 
other way, very wrong and unjust to Mag- 
dalen to do so. We cannot be so absolute- 
ly certain that she is not our child as to 
make it right to throw a doubt into his 
mind about it. There is no one to advise 
me — no one whose opinion I could ask. I 
often think that I had better have done so 
when he spoke to me of the possible uncer- 
tainty of his own position. That would 
have been the time to have spoken. I wish 
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that I had not let that opportunity slip." 
" I am very glad you did, for I do not 
see the smallest necessity for telling him/* 
replied his wife. " It seems to me a very 
far-fetched and overstrained sense of duty 
to consider that it is right to do so. Flor- 
ence and Magdalen have been brought up 
as sisters ; they have had the same educa- 
tion, and will have the same fortune. I 
think you told me that was your intention, 
Horace ?" 

^^ Certainly ; all that is not entailed upon 
Ferdinand will be divided equally between 

the two girls. At the same time -" 

^^I will tell you exactly what I think 
about it," said Mrs. Fortescue earnestly. 
*' Sir Henry Harcourt may be very much in 
love with Magdalen. I believe he is ; but 
he is a very proud man, and if he thought 
she was a foundlings and perhaps some beg- 
gar's child, he would never marry her." 
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" Then he would be a scoundrel, and I 
should like to test hun," replied her husband 
hotly. 

*' I am sure it is far better to say nothing 
about it. You say that we are not quite sure 
that Florence is our child. I feel quite sure. 
Magdalen is so very unlike Florence, so timid, 
touchy, almost sullen. There is such a 
great diflference between the two." 

^' Which I think you have helped to make, 
Georgy, by your marked preference for Flo- 
rence. I wish there was anyone I could 
consult about it." 

" I am very glad there is not. To speak 
of it would only be doing them both an in- 
jury. No one knows anything of it here. It 
was all so long ago, and in such a different 
part of England. All our servants were new 
when we came, and even at Iffley no one 
knew anything about it. My dear mother 
was so careful that no one should be told." 
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'^ I hear what you say, but all these argu- 
ments seem to me to spring more from ex- 
pediency than from principle." 

" You can call them what you please," 
said Mrs. Fortescue rather indignantly ; " at 
all events, they are arguments that spring 
from common-sense. This has been the 
misery of my life, and I cannot imagine 
why such an old story should be raked up 
now." 

" Dear Georgy, I don't want to make you 
unhappy," said her husband kindly, " though 
I still think you havQ never taken it rightly, 
and have never behaved quite well to Mag- 
dalen." 

"In which way, I wonder?" asked his 
wife, in an aggrieved tone. " What have I 
ever done for Florence that has not been 
done for Magdalen ?" 

" You have uBt done more for Florence, 
perhaps, but you have felt very differently 
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about the two, and your manner has shewn 
it. I have often seen Magdalen look ex-. 
tremely wounded, and, as I am sure she 
loves you very much, I am often sorry for' 
her." 

" Which is probably the effect she wished 
to produce," said Mrs. Fortescue hotly, 
" therefore that need not be turned into a 
grievance. I am no hypocrite, Horace, and 
Magdalen does not suit me. She is not 
frank and open like Florence and Ferdy ; 
but, as I said before, sensitive and touchy. 
She would like to be a martjn-, and make 
you believe she was ill-used." 

Mrs. Fortescue knew perfectly well that 
all these accusations against Magdalen were 
untrue, and her conscience protested against 
them all the time she was speaking. But 
her temper was hasty, and she could not 
bear her husband to find fault with her, and 
whenever he did so, it was generally some- 

g2 
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thing about Magdalen that caused it. But 
she gained her point, and prevented Colonel 
Fortesaie epeaking to Sir Henry by her 
vehement opposition, though her arguments 
had not altogether succeeded in convincing 
him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Birds here made song, each bird has his, 

Across the girdling city's hum. 
How green under the boughs it is ! 

How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come. 

Here at my feet what wondero pass, 

What endless active life is here ! 
What blowing daisies, fragrant grass I 

An air-tstirred forest, fresh ^d dear. 

Matthew Arnold. 

TI^HEN Sk Hanry Han=ourt wed in 
^ ^ Lo^don, he found hia lawyer wait- 
ing for him at the hotel, and that there was 
a great deal more business to be gone 
through than he had anticipated. This was 
especially irksome to him now, for he was 
anxious to return to Waverton and too rest-r 
less to be happy away from Magdalen. 
London, too, was entirely deserted, and 
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though he felt this to be rather a relief 
than not, there was nothing, in consequence, 
to distract his mind from his own perplex- 
ities. He never for an hour forgot the an- 
onymous letter he had received, and with 
the recollection came that of Magdalen's 
confiised and unsatisfactory manner. 

It was in this mood that he sat up late to 
write the letter, the conclusion of which 
had so perplexed her. He eagerly looked 
for her answer, but when it came there was 
no attempt at explanation, and the impres- 
sion left upon his mind was more unsatisfac- 
tory than ever. Full of his own misgivings, 
he entirely forgot that Magdalen was per- 
fectly ignorant of the letter which had at 
first imbued his mind with the idea that 
something was being concealed and kept 
back from him, and that therefore his evi- 
dent mistrust must strike her as most strange 
and unreasonable. 
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He brooded over his doubts and his per- 
plexities till the close atmosphere qjf a room 
in a London hotel became intolerable to 
him. He felt that he wanted air and space. 
He could not even think without quiet. 
Surely there must be some place to be found 
even in London where he could consider 
his position and reflect upon what he ought 
to do. If he had only one friend ! But 
the isolation in which he had chosen to live 
had prevented any intimacies. His old 
tutor Dr. Croly was the only person that 
stood in that relation to him. Few people 
were ever so lonely, he thought with bitter- 
ness, as he took up his hat and walked as 
quickly as he could into Kensington Gar^ 
dens, 

He sat down under a tree ; but, now that 
he had freed himself from all possible inter- 
ruption, he shrank from facing his difficul- 
ties. He sat in a dreamy sort of reverie, 
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looking at the groups of children that were 
plajdng pnder the trees, watched over by 
nurses and governesses ; listening to the sup- 
pressed roar of the mighty dty in the dis- 
tance, and to snatches of tunes played far 
off by Italian boys with piteous large brown 
eyes. He felt as if he must take in all 
that was going on around him before he 
could make up his mind to consider calmly 
and dispassionately his relations with Mag- 
dalen, and whether he was exigeant or wbe- 
ther she had really shown evidence of in- 
sincerity and deception. Till now he had 
had implicit trust in Magdalen's truthful 
ness ; but, as her strange conduct about the 
woman that she would not pass in the 
lane recurred to him, how could he be- 
lieve that she was, as Magdalen affirmed, 
perfectly unknown to her ? 

Mrs. Fortescue's manner also towards her 
often surprised him — it was generally cold, 
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sometimes disapproving. Her interests al- 
ways appeared to be centred in her husband 
and her son ; but though she was not de- 
monstrative to either of her daughters, she 
evidently made a marked difference between 
them. Had he all the time been deceived 
in Magdalen ? — ^was it possible that the true, 
gentle, loving nature he had so worshipped 
was in reality designing and deceitful ? As 
these thoughts passed through his mind, he 
cried shame upon himself for even mo- 
mentarily entertaining them. He could not 
rest in such a state of uncertainty and dis- 
quietude. He must see Magdalen again. 
He resolved to return the next day to 
Waverton, and to show the letter to Mrs. 
Fortescue. It seemed upon reflection that 
she would be the best person to consult. 
In a depressed and moody state of mind 
he returned to the hotel, and having de- 
spatched a note to his lawyer, to say that he 
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had been called unexpectedly into the 
country, and that no business could be trans- 
acted till his return, he sent for Monsieur 
Fontil, whom he startled by his hasty and 
unexpected summons to pack up his clothes 
and be ready to start by the first train that 
left London for Waverton. This was evi- 
dently as displeasing to the poor man as the 
injunctions to leave Waverton for Combe 
had been on a previous occasion. Monsieur 
Fontil was just settled. It did not suit him 
at all to be so perpetually uprooted. 

" Monsieur had desired him to order so 
many things, none of which had been sent 
home. He had not time to hurry the 
tradespeople; if he had only known Sir 
Henry's intentions, he would have acted 
differently." 

" All that is of no consequence — ^they may 
send everything here. I shall keep on these 
rooms^ and probably return in a few days," 
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" Oh I that was well, it would give more 
time for preparations — ^he was afraid every- 
thing was to be in such haste." 

*'A11 what?" said Sir Henry, angrily; 
*' don't jabber such confounded nonsense, 
but be ready to start by the first train to* 
morrow." 

But the next morning, just as he was 
setting off, his lawyer arrived and begged 
him to delay his journey for an hour, to 
give him some further instructions as to 
what he wished to be done in his absence, 
so that he did not reach Waverton till too 
late to see Magdalen before dinner. His 
arrival had taken her quite by surprise, and 
she looked eagerly into his face to discover 
if there was any special cause that had 
brought him so unexpectedly. She saw at 
a glance that his eyes had the gloomy look 
she knew so well, and her heart sank within 
her with the dread that he might have con- 
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jured up some further cause of suspidon or 
mistrust! She fancied too that he rather 
avoided than sought any private conversa- 
tion with her. No one felt at ease, and yet 
no one could have accounted for the feeling 
of constraint that Sir Henry's arrival had 
produced. At last Magdalen said, in a sort 
of desperation, " You did not say a word 
about coming to-day in your last letter. Have 
you finished all your business ? " 

" I had no idea of it myself till yester- 
day — ^it was quite an unexpected freak on 
my part. I hope it has not been inconve- 
nient ?" he said, rather stiffly, turning to Mrs. 
Fortescue. 

" Of course not. You know there is a 
room always ready for you here." 

" I have a petition to make, Mrs. For- 
tescue. Will you grant me an audience to- 
morrow ? I wish very much to consult you 
about something." 
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" If yon like you can oome to my sittmg- 
room after breakfast," she said. ^^I am 
always alone then.'* 

Sir Henry thanked her, and said he would 
do 80 without fail. Florence looked at 
Magdalen in surprise. It was such a very 
new arrangement, and so totally unlike any- 
thing that had occurred before. 

" What has made Sir Henry turn up so 
imexpectedly ? — and what can be the mean- 
ing of his suddenly choosing mamma for a 
confidante?" said Florence, the first time 
she was alone with her sister. 

" I don't know," said Magdalen. " I was 
very much surprised." 

"Do you mean that you have no idea 
what it is that he wants to consult her about, 
Magdalen — or what has brought him here 
so suddenly?" 

" ** I have had no opportunityof knowing. 
I have not seen him for one moment alone." 
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Magdalen thought it all quite as strange as 
her sister, but she would not acknowledge 
it. 

" Oh ! then it is something that is being 
done for you — some jewels, or something he 
wants mamma to arrange for him." 

" I hope not," said Magdalen, "for I could 
not care about them, and it would be all 
useless trouble." 

" I should care about them very much," 
replied Florence. "I always wished to 
possess jewels. It's all very well for people 
to say they don't care for what they have 

got." 

" I am sure I don't. I wish you had all 

the jewels I am ever likely to possess, I 
only care for one thing, and that is to live 
without worry." Magdalen spoke almost im- 
patiently, and quite unlike herself. 

" But why should you be worried, Maggie, 
darling ? You have often looked so lately," 
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said Florence, tenderly, " and it seems to 
me as if you had everything that it is possi- 
ble to have in the world." 

" So I have," said Magdalen, with tears in 
her eyes. " I believe that I am fandfiiland 
discontented." 

" And I am sure that you are neither one 
nor the other," said Florence, earnestly. " I 
wish you would tell me what worries you ?" 

" I have really nothing to tell, Florence. 
You are fanciful to imagine that I have." 

Florence shook her head, but did not 
reply. Magdalen felt as if everyone had 
conspired, first to question, and then to mis- 
trust her. 

Sir Henry's interview with Mrs. Fortescue 
had not any satisfactory result. He went to 
her room the next morning, as she had asked 
him, and found her alone. He entered at 
once upon the subject, saying, as he laid the 
letter before her, 
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" Will you read this. I have been anxi- 
ous to consult you about it — especially as 
there is an allusion to you and Colonel For- 
tescue — ^to see if any steps should be taken 
to trace the writer. But let me tell you 
one thing before you read it," he said, laying 
his hand upon the letter, as Mrs. Fortescue 
was taking it up, •' which is, that it has not 
the smallest weight with me, more than 
feeling that a thing of this kind ought to be 
investigated and stopped." 

Mrs. Fortescue heard him nervously, and 
every trace of colour faded from her cheek 
as she read it. 

" You have not shown it to Colonel For- 
tescue ?" she said, in a voice tremulous with 
agitation. 

" No, I thought it better to show it to you 
first," he replied, fixing his eyes upon her 
curiously. 

" Yes, far better. Pray do not say any- 
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thing to him about it. I know it would 
annoy him so very much," she said, recover- 
ing herself. The letter itself seemed to 
make less impression on her mind than the 
dread of Colonel Fortescue seeing it. 

'* It is very difficult to believe that Mag- 
dalen can have an enemy; but if she has not, 
what can be the reason of such mysterious 
warnings ? Of course I have not said any- 
thing to her about it ; but as the postmark is 
Lexborough, the writer must be some one in 
this neighbourhood. If so, he or she ought 
to be made to explain the meaning of such 
an extraordinary inuendp. The handwrit- 
ing is like a woman's ; don't you think 
so?" 

" It looks like a woman's ; but how is it 
possible to trace the writer of an anonymous 
letter ?" 

" That is exactly what I wanted to ask 
you. I thought it possible you might have 
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some clue by which the writer could be 
traced." 

" I have no idea — ^if it is some pretext to 
obtain money, I suppose sooner or later the 
writer will show herself. I do not see that 
anything can be done." 

" And you have no idea of any possible 
interpretation of the letter, Mrs. Fortescue ? 
There is nothing connected with Magdalen's 
life that would give any pretext for such a 
strange assertion? I ask you, because the 
letter points to something to be known, and 
which you can explain." 

" Certainly not : of course not," said Mrs. 
Fortescue quickly. " How could there be ?" 
But she was evidently agitated and confused, 
and Sir Henry felt, as he had done with Mag- 
dalen on a former occasion, greatly disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied. 

He was silent for a few minutes, apparently 
deep in thought, and then said, 
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" Who is the woman that Magdalen is so 
afraid of? Can she be in any way mixed 
up with this ?" 

^' I have no idea. I did not know she 
was afraid of anyone especially. What sort 
of person is she ?'* 

" She looks like a respectable poor woman. 
Magdalen seems to have a great dread of her, 
and would not pass her the other day." 

" It must have been some beggar-woman, 
I suppose ; though I do not know why Mag- 
dalen should be afraid to pass her if you 
were with her. She knows all the poor 
people here, so it could not possibly have 
been one of them." 

" But she does not even know this woman's 
name, as far as I can understand," said Sir 
Henry. " She says she never spoke to her 
in her life." 

" It can only be some sudden fancy, then," 
said Mrs. Fortescue, indifferently. " I can 
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accouat for it in no other way." She showed 
but little interest in the subject, and Sir Henry 
was convinced from her manner that her 
ignorance on this point was genuine. Still 
there was so n\uch that was inexplicable 
that he felt his move in consulting her had 
not been a successful one. 

" Then you cannot assist me in any way ? 
I mean you cannot suggest any course to 
pursue by which the writer can be dis- 
covered ?" 

"It seems to be quite impossible, and 
anonymous letters are seldom worthy of con* 
sideration. But I hope you will not speak 
of this to my husband — at least, not without 
telling me first," she said, nervously. 

" Certainly not, if you do not wish it, Mrs. 
Fortescue ; but I think we differ very much 
as to the importance of discovering the writer 
and putting a stop to this kind of annoyance." 

" I should think it was probably a freak 
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of some crazy person. I cannot explain it 
otherwise." 

*^Then you do not know of any instance 
of this occurring before ?" asked Sir Henry. 
" I thought there might be. some one in the 
neighbourhood in the habit of writing mys- 
terious and anonymous letters." 

" I never heard of it, and I really think it 
of no moment. I hope you will burn the 
letter, and forget all about it," she said, 
with her sweetest smile. 

" I don't think that would be at all a wise 
proceeding, Mrs. Fortescue," he replied, in 
a marked manner ; " but I need not trouble 
you any longer. I suppose Magdalen is 
waiting to walk." 

He left Mrs. Fortescue in a decidedly un- 
comfortable state of mind. She had be- 
lieved that Magdalen's marriage would bring 
rest into her life, and now a phantom seem- 
ed springing up to destroy that hope, and, 
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possibly, to betray what it had cost her so 
much to conceal. She sat pondering over 
the anonymous letter Sir Henry had re- 
ceived. It was startling from the fact that 
it was not likely anyone acquainted with 
Magdalen's infancy would have written it^ 
Yet, on the other hand, if such a person 
was in existence, was it likely that anyone 
connected with, or interested in her, should 
endeavour to prevent so advantageous a 
marriage ? She thought Sir Henry seemed 
more perplexed than annoyed by it, and al- 
most wondered that it had not made a 
deeper impression. It was strange that she 
did not attach much importance to what he 
had told her of the woman that had terrified 
Magdalen, or that she did not connect her 
in any way with the anonymous letter j 
but she had looked upon it as a girlish 
fancy, and in fact had paid but little atten- 
tion to it. 
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Her one great anxiety was to prevent Sir 
Henry from speaking to Colonel Fortescue, 
as she knew that he would then think it 
wrong to conceal any longer the story of the 
two girls. The very fact of her having been 
so sensitive on the subject, and having con- 
cealed It so carefully for so long, invested 
its disclosure now with greater importance, 
^nd made it more distasteful to her. Mean- 
while Sir Henry went to look for Magdalen, 
•and found her waiting for him as usual in 
the drawing-room, wondering both that he 
did not come, and also what he could pos- 
sibly have to consult her mother about 
Her heart misgave her as she saw him ap- 
proach with a countenance graver and more 
pre-occupied than she had ever seen. 

" I thought you were going to spend the 
morning with mamma instead of with me," 
she said brightly. " What along confabula- 
tion you must have had 1" 
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" Have I been long ? I did not know it, 
or that you were waiting, Magdalen. Will 
you walk now ?" 

" Not just yet, I think, I am curious to 
know what weighty matters you and mamma 
have been arranging." 

" Not many, I am afraid !" he said sadly. 
" But won't you tell me what they were?*' 
she said, looking up in surprise. " If it is no 
secret, I mean," she added. 

**Iam sick of secrets," he said quickly; 
*' I wish there were none in the world ! I 
went to Mrs. Fortescue to ask her if she 
could solve some riddles for me." 
" And was she able to do so ?" 
" No, she said she could not." 
"You talk in riddles," said Magdalen. 
" What riddles could you possibly ask mam- 
ma to solve ?" 

" Some I could not solve myself. Among 
others — why you were so afraid of that poor 
old woman, Magdalen." 
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"Never!" exclaimed Magdalen, starting 
up in dismay. " You are not in g arnest — 
surely you did not say anything of the 
kind to her I" 

" Certainly I did. Why should I not do 
so ?" asked Sir Henry, looking at her in sur- 
prise. 

" I am very sorry," said Magdalen, re- 
proachfully. "Why did you not tell me 
firat ?" 

" It never occurred to me that it could 
possibly annoy you. One mystery springs 
up after another, Magdalen. When shall we 
have done with them ?" 

" I don't want to make any mystery," an- 
swered Magdalen, quietly, " but I did not 
want mamma to be told of anything she 
would consider so foolish on my part." 

"You will allow that this is all very 
strange and mysterious, Magdalen — first, 
your being so alarmed at a harmless old 
woman; and secondly, your annoyance at 
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my mentioning it to Mrs. Fortescue; and, to 
be perfectly candid, I expected a more sat- 
isfactory answer to the letter I wrote you 
from London." 

"But how could I write to you about 
what I did not understand? As to your 
sharing my life, of course that is my one 
wish.*' 

'* But you could not assure me that there 
had never been anything in that life which 
you had not kept back from me. Will you 
do so now, Magdalen, and will you explain 
to me your behaviour about that woman ? 
If you cannot tell me who she is, tell me 
why you have such a dread of her. I am 
not asking from idle curiosity — ^I have an 
especial reason for wishing to know." 

" I cannot tell you," replied Magdalen — 
" I really do not know." 

" Then I can say no more," he replied, in 
a constrained voice. " Of course I am 
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bound to believe you ; but if, as you say, it 
is a whim for which you cannot account, 
where is the great evil of my having men- 
tioned it to your mother ?" 

" I am tired of all this questioning, Hen- 
ry," said Magdalen. " I know nothing of 
the woman — do let us forget her 1" 

"I only wish I could," he said, sadly, 
" or your disinclination to reply to my ques- 
tions." 

" I cannot imagine what you suspect or 
wish me to tell you, when I have nothing 
to tell," she said, impatiently. 

" Simply these two questions I asked you 
— why you were afraid to pass that woman, 
and if I knew all your past life ? Perhaps," 
he continued, in an agitated voice, " I am 
not the only one who has stood towards 
you in the relationship that I do? You 
are so young, that it seemed impossible; and 

yet ^" 
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" I can certainly answer that question in 
a very decided negative. How could you 
imagine such a thing ?" 

" Then is it from perversity, or from some 
real cause, that you refuse to answer ray 
other questions as readily, Magdalen ? You 
do not know how much happier I should 
be if you would do so." 

" I do not know — I cannot tell — I hardly 
understand you," she replied, as much pro- 
voked as her gentle nature could be. " Why 
cannot we talk on some other subject but 
the one which always seems to bring annoy- 
ance and dissension between us? You 
must not worry me so much, Henry — I can- 
not bear it I" and Magdalen turned away, 
but he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
He felt foiled on every side, and remained 
silent for some minutes. At last he said 
cheerfully, though in a tone that betrayed 
his disappointment — 
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"I think you are right, Magdalen, for, 
after all, it is scarcely likely that you should 
understand how important some things, 
that seem trivial to you, are to me. It is 
always useless to prolong unsatisfactory dis* 
cussions, and it is too painful to me that 
they should be so for me to wish it. I can- 
not bear to see those tears, dearest," he 
said, drawing her towards him, and kissing 
her tenderly, as she laid her head upon his 
shoulder. " I must return to town to-mor* 
row, so we will not be sad to-day. Let us 
go out now ; you cannot believe how de- 
lightful flowers and green fields are after 
the airless, stuffy London streets." 

"I am quite ready. I should like to 
walk very much," said Magdalen, wiping 
away her still fast-falling tears. " But must 
you really go to-morrow? How glad I 
should be if I could always do exactly as you 
wish," she said, with the pleading look in her 
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soft brown eyes that was so irresistibly 
touching. 

*' Disagreeable subjects are tabooed for 
to-day," he replied, smiling, though his heart 
was very sad, and he longed to be alone, to 
reflect over his conversation with Mrs. For- 
tescue. 

He did not intend to let matters remain 
as they were. He knew that he required 
everything that bore the appearance of 
mystery to be cleared, but he could not bear 
to see Magdalen unhappy, and tried to shake 
off the painful impression he had received. 
Both believed that they were successftil in 
their efforts to appear cheerful ; but love is 
too quick-sighted to be easily deceived, and 
Sir Henry knew that Magdalea!s feelings 
were wounded, and she knew that whatever 
there had been of mistrust or suspicion in 
his mind remained there still. 

Sir Henry left Waverton the next day 
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with increased feelings of perplexity. He 
was quite at a loss what step to take, for his 
mind had been too thoroughly disturbed to 
bear inaction. He pondered over the 
anonymous letter, over his unsatisfactory in- 
terviews with Mrs, Fortescue and Magdalen, 
till he was at a loss to know whether he had 
not been over-sensitive or suspicious, and re- 
solved that, as soon as he had finished the 
business that brought him to London, he 
would go down to Combe and lay the whole 
matter before Dr. Croly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

So it is ; we judge men by our own standard; 
Judge the nearest and dearest often wrong. 

The Newcames, 

There is some root of suffering in himself, 

Some secret and unf ollowed vein of woe, 

Which makes the time look black and sad to him. 

Matthew Arnold. 

rpHERJE rested a still deeper shadow on 
-^ Magdalen's face after Sir Henry's visit. 
She was silent and preoccupied, and some- 
thing seemed to weigh heavily upon her 
spirits. Florence watched her with mingled 
sorrow and impatience. She felt instinC' 
tively that it would be useless to ask her 
any questions, and that she could only wait 
to see what time would do in clearing away 
the doud that seemed to have gathered 
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round them ; for Mrs. Forteseue had looked 
grave and perturbed ever since her interview 
with Sir Henry. It never occurred to Flo- 
rence to talk to her mother about Magdalen. 
For one moment she doubted whether it 
would not be wise to tell her father that she 
did not think her sister was happy ; but she 
so little understood the actual state of things, 
or what had caused the change, that the fear 
of making greater complications kept her 
silent. 

One morning she stood looking out of the 
window, wishing to get rid of the many un- 
comfortable thoughts and feelings that press- 
ed upon her. Her sister was busy writing, 
and she did not like to disturb her. Inac- 
tion was always a trial to Florence, so she < 
resolved to take a long, brisk walk, entirely 
alone. " One can sometimes walk off vexa- 
tion," she thought, and hastily putting on 
her hat and jacket, she set off at a pace 
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which soon obliged her to pause and take 
breath ; but the exercise and fresh air had 
already done their work in taking away the 
.depressed feeling with which she had risen 
that morning. It was now autumn, a true 
September day, with sufficient sharpness in 
the air to make walking pleasant. A soft 
haze hung over the woods, which were here 
and there beginning to wear the russet hues 
of autumn, and to look red and golden in 
the broad gleams of sunlight. Florence 
walked on mechanically, till the sound of a 
gun in a field dose by startled her, and, 
looking up, she saw a party of men and dogs 
.standing at the entrance of the . wood which 
divided the properties of Broome HaU and 
Waverton. As she stood still, undecided 
whether to turn back or strike into a different 
path, one of the party came quickly towards 
her, whom she immeliately recognized as 
Philip Vivian, 
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" Miss Fortescue I" he exclaimed, with his 
peculiarly, glad, bright smile. "What an 
extraordinary event to find you roaming 
alone so far from home! Where are the 
others?" 

" Everyone is at home. I was idle or rest- 

. less, and came out by myself and walked on 

without thinking. I did not mean to come 

so far ; I am glad I kept outside the wood, I 

might have been shot, perhapi^ I" 

" Scarcely, though you are very much the 
colour of a partridge," he said, looking ad- 
miringly at the slight, graceful form on 
which the little brown jacket and hat she 
wore rested so becomingly. " But I do not 
. understand your being suddenly so enterpris- 
mg. 

"Not the least enterprising, only restless," 
said Florence, smiling, 

" In some way unlike yourself, though I 
• don't know exactly in what way." 

i2 
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" I don't know either," she replied, rather 
sadly. She felt sorry that Philip Vivian was 
shooting, as she was suddenly conscious of 
the relief it would be to talk out her troubles 
to a sympathising listener. 

" But I am in your way now, I shall go 
home across the common, and shall be in no 
danger of getting shot." 

^' I can promise that, but let me walk part 
of the way back with you. The men are 
having some beer, as you see, under the 
trees." 

" Then you will miss your luncheon." 

" I don't want any. I want to walk with 
you," he said cheerfully ; " it's of no use to 
gainsay me, for I am determined. But if 
you are one of those who are afraid to walk 
by k man with a gun, and think that it 
might go offloaded or unloaded, I will leave 
it here." 

"Certainly not," said Florence, indig- 
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nantly ; " as if I had not been used to walk 
with papa all my life when he is shooting. 
I am not quite happy with Ferdinand if he 
has a gun, but he is the only person I am 
afraid of." 

" Then I will carry it with me. We are 
at least two miles from your lodge-gate, so 
you have plenty of time to tell me why you 
are worried or perturbed, for I read in your 
face that you are both." 

"I don't know— only because Maggie 
looks so — so worn — so weary." 

" Perhaps she is plagued by Haroourt's 
monopoly of her — or is that your trial ex- 
clusively ?" 

" I don't think that worries her particu- 
larly. He has been here for a day or two." 

"Has he? I thought he was in Lon- 
don ?" 

" He is now ; he only came for a day, and 
had a long conversation with mamma. I can- 
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not explain it, but it is all different from what I 
expected ; not that I should care about any- 
thing if only Magdalen looked as bright and 
happy as she did at first." 

"She will be a terrible loss to. you," he 
said. 

" Indeed she will. I have never dared 
face my life without her. But all that is of 
no consequence." 

" Not to anyone as generous and unselfish 
as you," he said, warmly. " We have all 
been thinking of you so much, and my sisters 
would not come over to Waverton lest they 
should interrupt your tete-a-tete while Har- 
court is away. They have been wishing to 
come, as they cannot stay with my unde 
much longer." 

" Oh I I hope they will not go away yet. 
Magdalen has been wanting to see Isabella 
to ask her to be one of her bridesmaids." 

" Then I will tell them to come over to- 
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morrow. But is the wedding-day fixed? 
These arrangements seem to me rather pre- 
mature." 

"Why?" said Florence, stopping short in 
her walk, and looking earnestly into his face. 

" I have no reason," he replied ; " only 
one never knows." 

" I think you do not expect it to take 
place at all," said Florence, in an under 
tone, as if thinking aloud. 

" I really meant nothing. But at this 
moment you yourself do not seem to 'think' 
that things are progressing favourably." 

" I see that Magdalen looks ill and wor- 
ried, but I cannot think of anything that 
could prevent the marriage. What could 
possibly hinder it ?" 

" Certainly nothing that I know of," re- 
turned Philip, laughing. " I am not going 
to forbid the banns. On the contrary, I 
sliall be very glad when it is over, and that 
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there is some chance of seeing you in com- 
fort again." 

" But I am always to be seen," said Flo- 
rence, smiling ; " it is Magdalen who is mo- 
nopolised." 

" I know that ; but the aspect of things 
at Waverton is not exactly what it was. 
Probably I am over-sensitive, and do not 
like to have my self-love so constantly 
wounded." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Florence, in 
unfeigned surprise. 

"Only that Harcourt holds the rest of 
mankind so cheap, that as I know I am 
quite unfit to cope with him intellectually, 
I am content to hide my diminished head, 
and * blush unseen,' till he has left the coast 
clear for such common-place mortals as my- 
self." 

" How absurd I" said Florence, " He is 
not the least conceited." 
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" I don't think he is ; and I know that I 
am not the least clever." 

" Bnt I cannot imagine what that has to do 
with your coming over to Waverton." 

" I believe that I am afraid of his teach- 
ing the rest of the world to consider me as 
great a dolt as he does himself ; and I do not 
ambition that at all." 

" I am so very much surprised," said Flo- 
rence. " I certainly never thought him su- 
perdlious, nor you " 

" What ?" said Philip, with a smile. " Tell 
me what I am ?" 

" Touchy, I was going to say ; but I don't 
think that is the right word." 

" Then I am afraid I have done myself 
more harm than he could have done me," 
said Philip, gravely ; " for being stupid is a 
misfortune — ^touchiness is a fault of temper." 

" But no one ever thought so," said Flo- 
rence, earnestly. " Besides, every one does 
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not see with Sir Henry Harcourt's eyes — 
I am sure that I don't. Perhaps Magdalen 
may." 

" I hope she does ; otherwise she runs a 
great risk of nnhappiness." 

" I am beginning to think that you do not 
like my future brother-in-law?" said Florence, 
inquiringly. 

" Yes, I do like him, and in many ways 
admire him ; but I certainly do not think 
him faultless ; and, in fact, he is not at all 
easy to know." 

" He is very reserved ; but when one gets 
over that " 

" I doubt if any one ever did, or will," re- 
plied Philip, quickly. " But that is not at 
all to the purpose — all people are not cast 
in one mould, so probably I have been talk- 
ing nonsense. But, at all events, I hope 
you will believe that I entirely s}Tnpathise 
both with your loneliness and your anxiety, 
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and that I am very grateful to you for letting 
me walk with you. Seeing you quietly, has 
been a great and unexpected pleasure." 

" And cost you your luncheon," said Flo- 
rence, smiling. " Pray don't forget to ask' 
your sisters to come over to-morrow." 

" Certainly not, for I mean to come over 
with them," he said, as he shook Florence's 
hand, detaining it for a minute, as if there 
was something he wanted to tell her ; biit 
apparently he changed his mind suddenly, 
for he hastily dropped it and walked quickly 
away. 

Florence felt surprised at such a sudden 
change of manner, and looked round to see 
the cause of it, but there was no one in 
sight. She heard the clang of the stable 
clock in the distance, which reminded her 
how much longer she had been out than 
she intended. She walked quickly towards 
the house, but she had lost her depression,- 
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md visions of the future rose up tinged 
with the bright gold of the autumn sun- 
Ught. 

Meanwhile the perplexities that had 
weighed upon Sir Henry only assumed, by 
consideration, a graver aspect. The more 
he tried to divest his mind of the impression 
that in some way he was being treated un- 
generously, and that some mystery existed 
with regard to Magdalen with which he 
was unacquainted, the more all the facts 
which had occurred seemed to point to the 
truth of his suspicions ; and with them th^ 
painful recollections of Mrs. Fortescue's con- 
fusion during the interview he had with her, 
as well as Magdalen's unsatisfactory manner, 
recurred to him. The whole thing was so in- 
tangible, and yet for him it had such a reality I 
Day after day, through all the intricacies of 
business, these thoughts pressed upon him 
and prevented his finding any pleasure in the 
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small amount of society he could procure, 
or any rest or relaxation in his daily walk 
or ride. He grew very impatient to leave 
London, so as to bring another and an un- 
prejudiced mind to weigh his causes for un- 
easiness, in the hope that Dr. Croly, whom 
he knew of old would view it in the calm- 
est and most dispassionate manner, would 
pronounce his fears to be simply the effect 
of a morbid imagination. 

At last he was able to free himself from 
the exactions of his lawyer, and went down 
to Combe the same day, but too late to see 
his friend that night. He had written to 
prepare him for his visit, and went as early 
as possible to the Rectory the next morn- 
ing. He foimd Dr. Croly basking in the 
sun in his trim little kitchen-garden, an- 
xiously examining the wall-fruit, and la- 
menting over the peaches that had been 
attacked by wasps. 
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The look of repose that surrounded the 
: old man's home struck Sir Henry as con- 
trasting painfully with his own perturbed 
and excited feelings, and he paused in the 
•porch to watch him for a moment, and to 
, wonder if the evening of his own days would 
ever be sufficiently peaceful for him to con- 
sider the loss of peaches as a real misfortune. 
Dr. Croly, after a more minute examination 
of the fruit and sundry shakings of the 
. head, turned round, and, leaning on his gold- 
headed cane, walked to meet him. 

"My dear boy, I thought you had changed 
your mind. When did you come ?" 

" Late last night — ^too late to inflict my 
company upon you. Mrs. Jones expected 
me this time, so I found everything in a full 
state of preparation. But I only desired to 
go to bed, and to know that I should wake 
in fresh air, and not in the noisy dirty 
streets I have been living in so long, Lon- 
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don is positively unbearable at this time of 
•year." 

" I suppose so," said Dr. Croly, who had 
been watching him attentively while he was 
speaking ; " but what kept you there ? — get- 
ting all things en train for your marriage ?" 

" Business of all kinds, dear Doctor." 

" And what has brought you here so un- 
expectedly ?" 

" Solely and entirely to see you — I want 
to talk to you, to consult you. How charm- 
ing this place is looking !" he said wearily, 
and drawing a chair dose to the low window 
in the Doctor's study. He leant upon his 
arms, and gazed steadily upon the sunny 
landscape before him. 

" That looks very like wishing to smoke 
your dgar out of my window, Harry ! , Of 
course you will dine here ? I daresay there 
are some of your own partridges in the house 
fit to be eaten." 
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" Anything will do for me, dear Doctor. 
I want your advice more than your hospi- 
tality just at this moment/' 

" Both are entirely at your service. But 
you don't look as if the world was going 
smoothly with you. It was only yester- 
day that I was wondering how things went 
with you, and why I had not heard for so 
long. Something is wrong ; tell me what it 
is, Harry." • 

" That is just what I cannot do. I feel in 
a perfect maze of perplexity, and can scarce- 
ly tell why." 

" Yes, you can,'^ said the old man, coming 
up to him, and laying his hand affection- 
ately on his shoulder. "I know that old 
habit of yours, of staring through the win- 
dovr whenever a gloomy fit takes hold of 
you. I thought all that was past. It won't 
do for a married man, Harry." 
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" That is why I am c^me to you to dispel 
dear old friend." 

■' How soon is your marriage to come off, 
rry ?" 

" In less than a month, I believe — I hope 
ut I feel in a great state of perplexity 
now, Doctor." 

yhy ? The young lady has not changed 

ind, I trust? It is thie visit to London 

as ^ven you a lit of the blues ! A 

country air will make you all right ; 

't look well." 

ise I am worried by a sort of in- 

hantom that I cannot vanquish, 

! you will say, only exists 

What do you think can be 

kthis?" 

ke anonymous letter into his 
By read it attentively, and 
bneiderable surprise, but he 
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" It is impossible to know. It does not 
look like jealousy. Has any otter lady s^ 
right to disapprove your marriage, and 
taken this means of revenge ?" 

" Never, dear Doctor, never I You cannot 
imagine that." 

" Then perhaps some one had a grudge 
against you or her ; and yet there is some 
profession of satisfaction at your marriage^ 
Is it likely to displease Monsieur Fontil ?" 

" He professes the greatest delight at it^ 
Besides, a good-natured little man such as 
he is would never enter into an intrigue of 
this kind," 

" What steps have you taken to discover 
the writer ?" asked Dr. Crbly, thoughtfully.* 

" None, except shewing the letter to Mrs. 
Fortescue and asking her advice about it," 

" And what was it ?" 

^^ Nothing that was at all satisfactory, Shq 
was evidently both confiised and annoyed." 
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" She must have expressed some surprise, 
surely ? " 

^'She gave me the impression of only- 
wishing to hush up the whole thing for fear 
Colonel Fortescue should know of it. All 
she said was that the letter was beneath 
uotice.'^ 

*- 1 must say I think that view a very sen- 
sible one- Anonjmaous letters are seldom 
worth attending to." 

^^ Perhaps not in themselves ; biit there 
are so many strange circumstances connect- 
ed with thisy that it is impossible that it 
should not have some weight." 

Sir Henry then told him of Mrs. Fortes- 
cue's extreme agitation when he first spoke 
to her on the subject ; her nervous anxiety 
lest her husband should, by any means, know 
that he had received such a letter ; Magda- 
len's unsatisfactory manner whenever he 
spoke to her of her past life, her .annoyance 

k2 
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at his putting any questions to her about it, 
her strange behaviour about the poor wo- 
man she had met in the lane, and refusal to 
account for it in any way, as well as the 
alarm and distress she had evinced when 
she found that he had mentioned the fact 
to her mother. " All trivial things in them- 
selves," he added, " but startling as a whole 
-certainly sufficient to make me dislxust- 
ftd." 

"It is strange — ^very strange," replied 
Dr. Croly, taking pinch after pinch of snuff 
in succession, as he always did when per- 
plexed or agitated. "Upon my word, 
Harry, I should be inclined to press for 
some kind of explanation." 

" But how can I get it ? — ^what can I do ? 
It is .impossible for me to discover the 
writer." 

" Does the young lady herself know of 
this letter?" 
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" Certainly not — nothing should induce 
me to let her see it. It was very long be- 

4 

fore I could make up my mind to show it 
to her mother." 

"It might be difficult, perhaps; but if 
she is so much attached to you, Harry, and 
the kind of gentle, loving nature you de- 
scribe her to be, I feel sure she would keep 
nothing back from you that you asked her 
frankly and openly to tell you, I dare say 
your own over-senaitiveness and punctilious- 
ness have made the difficulty." 

" I scarcely know what to a^k her>*' re- 
plied Sir Henry. " She simply refiises to 
give me any reason for her dread of die 
poor woman that we met, who appewed 
like a decent elderly person dressed like a 
widow. She says she does not know her, 
and any questions about her past life annoy 
her too much to press them. I have asked 
her over and over again, both in speaking 
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and writing, if there is not some fact in her 
life with which I am unacquainted, but can- 
not get any reply." 

" It is some former lover that she does 
not like to tell you about," said Dr. Croly, 
brightly, feeling that he had solved the diffi- 
culty* 

*' No, I asked that myself, and received a 
frank and decided negative." 

^* My dear fellow, I should write her a 
letter that must bring a reply." 

" I did, from London, but she did not no- 
tice that part of my letter at all, except by 
saying that she did not understand it. An- 
other thing always strikes me as so strange, 
Doctor. Mrs* Fortescue is not a particular- 
ly interesting person, but still I should ima- 
gine her to be domestic and affectionate, 
and yet her manner to Magdalen is often 
so cold and indifferent that it gives me the 
idea of positive dislike." 
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*' Are the rest of her family attached to 
her ?" 

" Her sister is devoted to her, and so is 
Ferdinand, in his boyish way. I think Col- 
onel Fortescue prefers her sister, but his 
manner is always kind. Neither he nor his 
wife really cares much for anybody but their 
son, and he is spoilt in proportion." 

" I can't see my way through such a tan-" 
gled web as this, Henry. There is so little 
actually to grasp ; but I should write again." 

" To Magdalen ? But I must not let her 
know of the letter which is the real cause 

« 

of my being disturbed about the rest. If I 
had never received it, I probably should not 
have noticed anything peculiarly reserved in 
her manner.*' 

" I see nothing to be done except to write 
Such a letter as must elicit something in reply. 
You are the last man alive who ought to 
marry with anything like a suspicion in your 
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iDind that something is being concealed from 
you." 

" Then you really think I have some 
grounds for anxiety, and that this is not all 
a phantom which I have conjured up to 
make myself miserable ? This is what I ex- 
pected to be your verdict." 

" I think the letter very extraordinary ; I 
cannot account for it in any way, and it 
will be far better to have all other perplexities 
cleared away. Possibly whatever is referred 
to, or whatever remains in Mrs. Fortescue's 
mind, is something of no moment. Still, I 
greatly object to mysteries. Can it be that 
the youngest daughter has no fortime, and 
that no one likes to tell you this ?" 

"Impossible! It would not make the 
smallest difference to me." 

"They might imagine it would. If you 
like to write your letter to-day we can con- 
sult upon it this evening. Now, come into 



I 
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the garden ; I want you to see the havoc the 
wasps have made with the peaches, and I 
have sundry messages to give you from Mrs. 
JonesL You must put away all this for to-day, 
and not look so ' harried' as Samuel calls it. 
There is no good in vexing yourself, Harry ; 
I'm an old man, and have had sharp trials in 
my life, but, beheve me, fretting is the worst 
part of them," 

" Easier said than done," said Sir Henry 
sadly. "But I will not plague you any 
more now, and will come and look at your 
peaches ; for I must go up to the house this 
afternoon, I have several things to arrange 
with Mrs. Jones." 

When he returned to the Abbey he found 
so many people waiting to see him, and Mrs, 
Jones requiring so many directions and so 
much time and attention, that the day passed 
without his being able to write to Magdalen 
as he had intended. He was conscious that 
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he shrank from doing what he had a pre- 
sentiment would only bring him pain. Still, 
as he had consulted Dr. Croly, he meant to 
abide by his decision, and was provoked with 
himself for the delay. However, it was too 
late to write that day, and he wandered 
about the house till dinner time, lingering 
in the rooms in which he had so fondly 
hoped to see Magdalen installed, with a sad 
feeling that his happiness was insecure, if not 
actually fading away. 

" One frank answer will clear away this 
cioud, and satisfy Dr. Croly — if he is satisfied 
I shall never again think of the letter," he 
said aloud, as he crossed the garden, on his 
Way to the Rectory. He fully meant this ; 
but it would not have held good. His na- 
ture was too mistrustful for him to take 
another person's opinion upon what so nearly 
Concerned himself. 

He arrived at the Rectory rather late for 
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the Doctor's punctual six-o*clock dinner. Br. 
Croly was sitting by a small fire, with drawn 
curtains and that look of comfort which is 
ofken striking on a chilly autumn evenings 
when the day has been as warm and bright 
as summer. The great charm of a September 
day is that it often combines the enjoyable- 
ness of a summer day and a winter night ; 
for, exquisite as summer evenings are, there 
is often a want of repose about them, and 
the social home feeling that especially be- 
longs to evening is broken up. Byron's ex- 
quisite lines on the charms of evening hardly 
express enough, for perfection certainly con- 
sists in a summer day and a winter night. 

*' Oh, Hespems 1 thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary ; to the hungry cheer ; 

To the young bird the parentis brooding wing ; 
The welcome stall to the o*er-laboured steer, 

Whatever of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whatever our household gods protect of dear. 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest, 

Thou bringest the child, too, to the mother^s breast." 



"\ 
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"Well, Harry,** said the Doctor, as he 
came in with a hasty apology for being 
late, " what have you been doing all day ? 
I was thinking of asking Mr. Mountford to 
meet you, but thought that we might have 
things to say that would be better talked 
over alone. Have you been writing ?" 

" No," he replied, feeling rather ashamed ; 
" I had so much to do, that I put it off ; but 
I shall write to-night when I get home,'* 

" Very well ; and we will talk it over to- 
morrow. Do you know I have been think- 
ing over our conversation this morning, and 
fancy I gave more weight to all you said 
than it deserved ; for, after all, some of it 
may be your own imagination." 

" I hope so— I earnestly hope so. I shall 
wait for the reply to my letter here, and you 
shall see what I write, and give me your ad- 
vice upon it." 

"If you like, Harry — ^tell me just what 
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you like, my dear boy ; but don't think that 
I want to know more than you like to tell 
me, or that I am of a prjdng mind. I only 
want to see you happy before I die. A 
bachelor's life is lonely enough when it 
comes to the end, but God help those who 
are miserable in married life — there is no 
escape then 1" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

O Lord, I live always in pain, 

My life's sad nndersong, 
Pain in itself not hard to bear, 

But hard to bear so long. . 

Little sometimes weighs more than much, 

When it has no relief ; 
A joyless life is worse to bear 

Than one of active grief. 

Fabeb. 

A S Dr. Croly always retired early, and 
-^^ Sir Henry was impatient to return 
home in order to write to Magdalen, the 
evening soon closed, but not till they had 
had a long and earnest conversation, in 
which the old man impressed very forcibly 
upon his friend that for him to marry till 
every shade of doubt or suspicion was effaced 
from his mind, would be to destroy all poa* 
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sible chance of happiness either for himself 
or Magdalen. 

" You would never be able to dismiss it 
from your mind, Harry, whatever you may 
think. It would rise up and be a torture to 
you when you least expected it. You are 
not of a careless, easy nature, content to put 
up with whatever comes. It would be far 
better for you to know the most painful 
truth, than to be tormented by doubt." 

" I believe that is true," he replied, with 
a sigh. " I doubt if I was ever intended to 
be happy myself, or to make anyone else so* 
But it has been an inexpressible comfort to 
be able to speak of all this to you, dear 
friend. I will write to-night, and send my 

letter into early ; it will save a post, 

and I shall be able to wait here for a reply. 
I am anxious that you should see it,_ and ad-» 
vise me accordingly." 

''I believe you will get a satisfactory 
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one," replied Dr. Croly, " if you write openly 
and earnestly, for I cannot help thinking 
that, from some false delicacy, you have 
scarcely made yourself properly understood.'* 
Sir Henry walked quickly home. It was 
^ dear moonlight night, with a slight feeling 
of frost in the air, that was invigorating after 
the dose atmosphere of London. He sat 
down to his writing-table in better spirits 
than he had been for some tim^, but his 
letter was not quickly written. He found 
it very difficult to express all he wished 
to say without seeming utterly unreasonable, 
or strangely fanciful, as Magdalen was ignore 
ant of the letter he had received hinting at 
some mystery connected with her. After 
much thought, and destroying several sheets 
of paper, he finally wrote the following 
letter >— 
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" Combe Abb^, Sept. 14, 18—. 

" My dearest Magdalen, 

" You will doubtless be surprised 
at the date of this letter, but I came down 
rather unexpectedly to see my old friend 
Dr. Croly, and now find that I shall be de- 
tained here some days longer to superintend 
alterations that must be made under my own 
eye. Some of these are what we arranged 
to do when I was last at Waverton. The 
thought that by doing this I might hasten 
the time when I could welcome my Magda- 
len to her home, would make me irrepress- 
ibly happy, if one sad thought-were not per- 
petually recurring to me wljich overshadows 
all my joy. I allude to the reserve which I 
have been conscious of late has been growr 
ing up between us. I dread this more than 
I can express, for, as life goes on, it naturally 
increases and creates barriers between those 
who should have but one heart and one 

VOL. n. L 
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inind. I feel with pain that I have not your 
entire confidence ; you almost acknowledge 
that there are times in your past life which 
(perhaps for the sake of others) you prefer 
not to speak of When I think of this I 
confess that it makes me tremble for the 
future. Secrecy and reserve must in the end 
tend to alienation. Dearest Magdalen, I 
implore you, as you love me, to be perfectly 
open with me, and to remove this shadow, 
which, from my greater knowledge of the 
world, fills me with dread. When I can 
feel certain that I know and share all your 
life, past and*present, I shall have nothing 
more to wish !*' >. 

He wrote and re-wrote this last page, but 
could not word it at all to his satisfaction. 
At last the dock striking two reminded him 
that it must be finished ; so sealing and di- 
recting it, he gave it to Monsieur Fontil to 
be sent to by a groom very early in 
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the morning, that it might reach Waverton 
the same day* 

Happily for Magdalen she was alone in 
her room when Sir Henry's letter was 
brought to her. She could not have borne 
that even Florence should see the bitter pain 
that she felt must be depicted in her face 
as she read it. At first she was utterly be- 
wildered by the grave, cold tone in which 
the letter was written ; and the urgent de- 
mand it contained for entire openness en- 
tered like a dagger into her heart. Even 
if she had wished to comply with it, how 
was it possible for her to do so ? All she 
knew herself was that some mystery hung 
over their lives, and that she had been as- 
sured over and over again that to demand 
an explanation, or even to allude to it, would 
break her mother's heart and bring trouble 
and misery upon them all. Should she tell 
Sir Henry this, and let him, if he chose, in- 

1.2 
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aist upon the secret being disclosed ? Slie 
could not think any longer, but lay down 
upon the sofa and closed her eyes, with no 
definite idea beyond a hopeless feeling that 
life had no more happiness in store for her. 
Her head ached fearfully, and she felt really 
ill. She lay in a sort of stupor, till roused . 
by the entrance of Florence, who was al- 
ready dressed for dinner. The evening was 
dully, and the fast-fading daylight nmde the 
room look comfortless in the extreme. 

" What a wretched room, my dear Mag- 
dalen ! What is the matter — ^are you ill ?" 
said Florence, stopping short suddenly, in 
her surprise to find that her sister was not 
dressed. 

'•* I have a terrible headache, dear. I am 
gomg to bed," replied Magdalen, in a tone 
so full of pain that it went to Florence'^ 
heart. " Will you tell mamma for me?*' 

" I am so sorry," said Florence compas- 
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sionately. "Let me send nurse to light 
your fire, and get you some tea. i never 
saw anything so. miserable as this room," she 
said shivering* 

" r can light the fire ; don't send nurse," 
said Magdalen qprickly. 

" Not send nurse, f said Florence in ex- 
treme surprise. To send for nurse was the 
invaxiahle refuge in all bodily ailments — no 
one was aver ill without old nurse; 

"She will talk to me," said Magdalen 
wearily; in answer to her sister^s look of 
snrprisey "and I could not. bear it" 

Florence became quite alarmed, and 
thought Magdalen must be really very ill. 
The possibility of her having received a let- 
ter by the second post never occurred to 
her. 

"-But you will have some tea," said Fla- 
rence,. kneeling dbwn before the firdess 
grate, and inserting a match. " I must see 
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that the fire bums, and then I will go." 

"Do go at once — you will be late. I 
will have some tea presently ; I only want 
to go to bed now." 

Florence obeyed her sister mechanically, 
and left the room ; but she returned in a 
moment, and stood by the sofa where Mag- 
dalen was lying. 

" What has given you this headache, 
Magdalen? You were not ill at lun- 
cheon?" 

''^No, it came on in the afternoon* Per- 
haps it was standing in the sun this morn- 
ing." 

"Do go to bed now then, Magdalen, 
and try to sleep. I will come up as soon as 
dinner is over." 

Magdalen heard the door close with a 
feeling of relief. She need not now weigh 
her words, nor smile. to hide the misery of 
her achiQg heart. She rose from the sofa 
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where she had been lying, and, drawing her 
chair close to the fire, sat drearily watching 
the flame as it curled round and round, gra- 
dually diflFusing itself over the grate* She 
did not seem able to think of anything in 
particular, and wondered vaguely at the fas- 
cination that watching a fire bum has for 
most people, and in what it consisted- 
After a time Mrs. Fortescue's maid, at Flo- 
rence's request, brought her a cup of tea* 
Magdalen was thankful for it, and drank it 
eagerly, for her mouth was dry and parched 
and her head ached terribly. Still, the tea 
revived her so much that her natural 
energy returned, and she was able to give 
her attention to the letter she held in her 
hand. 

"I will read it again carefully," she 
thought, " before I go to bed, and think it 
over then* I cannot do so now — when I 
am alone and in the dark it will be easier," 
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She read it over twice, then carefully 
locking it up, sent for her old nurse to un- 
dress her. When she came, Magdalen 
made very light of her ailments, only saying 
that '^ she had a headache, and meant to 
sleep it oflT, to prevent her from having the 
pleasure of doctoring her ;" so that the old 
woman took her at her word, and did not 
imagine that anjrthing was especially the 
matter. 

When Florence came upstairs, Magdalen 
begged her not to remain in the room, as she 
only wished to go to sleep, and sent a mes- 
sage to her mother to the same effect. But 
Mrs. Fortescuecame to satisfy herself thatMag- 
dalen was not really ill, and as her manner 
was more tender and considerate than usual, 
her daughter, who did not know that she had 
come at Colonel Fortescue's suggestion, felt 
touched and grateful. At last all were gone, 
and then Magdalen felt that she must face a 
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resolution which, as yet, whenever it had 
crossed her miad, she had put away from 
her with shrinking and dread. This 
was, as she knew she could not set Sir 
Henry's suspicions at rest, to release him 
from his engagement. She was quite deter- 
mined not to run the risk of bringing sor- 
row and trouble upon those she loved, and 
the indignation she felt at his mistrust forti- 
fied her in this resolva She felt sadly, too, 
that so suspicious a temper did not augur 
well for fixture happiness, if it shewed itself 
now with so little apparent cause. Surely 
as life went on it would be a perpetual 
source of misery to both. How much alter- 
cation it had already given rise to between 
them, and what right had h-e to claim an ac- 
count of all her past Kfe, even if she could 
have given it ? What had he told her of 
Ws youth, or of the sorrow which had left so 
evident animpress upon his face? Loving Tm'm 
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as entirely and devotedly as she did, what 
right had he to mistrust her ? She would 
have trusted him through reserve or want of 
confidence, for which, for all she knew, he 
might have a reasonable cause, — ^nay, even 
through neglect or unkindness, she would 
have trusted, waited, and loved him still. 

"He may love me," she said bitterly; 
" but not as I love him. I felt this in many 
conversations we had when he was here 
last — if he is not satisfied now he never 
will be, and I will never let him risk his 
happiness by placing it in my keeping*" 

Almost in proportion to her gentleness 
was the spirit of indignation roused in her 
now. She felt that she had been insulted 
by his doubts, and that she had given her 
love only to be repaid by reproach and un- 
kindness. " Possibly my decision may be a 
relief to him," she thought; "at all events, it 
is better ; nay, it is right — I cannot sacrifice 
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those I love to a jealous and suspicious tem- 
per/' She would not now face the misery 
of her own life, — ^the utter desolation this 
resolution must cost her ; she would keep 
that for another time, when she would have 
nothing else to do but *^to pity her own 
heart." Now she would not shrink from 
what appeared to her the only line of con- 
duct it was possible for her to pursue. After 
long hours of wakefulness she slept, — and 
woke early with the feeling that, for her, all 
-life had changed, and that she had some 
dreadful ordeal to go through. She rose 
early to write to Sir Henry before anyone 
^Ise in the house was stirring, and entered 
at once upon the subject of his letter. 

" I scarcely know how to write to you, 
or reply to your letter ; I feel as if so great a 
change had come upon us both 1 It is need- 
less to speak of the bitter pain your letter 
-has^caused me, though it did not altogether 
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take me by surprise. For some time I have 
been conscious of a vein of suspicion and 
mistrust underlying all your affection for 
me. It is not that I doubt your love ; but, 
to me, love without trust is valueless, and I 
think it. right to take this opportunity of say- 
ing so. As I am quite unconscious of de- 
serving anything Uke suspicion or mistrust 
from you, though I have been aware of the 
existence of both in your mind, I have en- 
deavoured, as far as I could, to put the 
thought away, knowing its injustice and hop- 
ing it was but a passing phase. Now I see 
that they have taken a far firmer hold ob. 
your mind than I could have supposed po^ 
sible. I need scarcely speak of the deep 
sorrow and disappointment this has been to 
me, I have read your letter over and over 
again calmly and dispassionately, and I feel 
that there is but one course for me to pur- 
sue, and that is, to release you from your en- 
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gagement You say ' unless there is perfect 
confidence between us, you tremble for our 
happiness.' I quite agree with you; and, 
moreover, I feel that the habit of mind 
which mistrusts those who are near and 
dear is also incompatible with happiness. 
As far as I know myself, I have no wish to 
withhold any confidence from you ; but J 
must say, in justification of what you call my 
reserve and unwillingness to discuss events 
in my past life, that though the present and 
the future may be yours by right, the past, 
interwoven as it is with the lives of others, 
cannot belong either to you or to myself 
exclusively. Do not imagine that I an^ 
writing in auger, or without the deepest 
pain. I cannot believe that you doubt my 
having loved you with the truest and most 
undivided affection; but I know at the 
same time that you would never be happy 
with one whom you so evidently mistrust 
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Do not object to my decision, or urge me ta 
reconsider it, for it will be useless, I have 
not written this without counting the cost. 
I know the desolation that must await me 
and the loneliness of my future ; but this is 
far better than feeling that I am making 
your life wretched, I have not spoken of 
this to anyone, but I shall acquaint my 
father with my decision, and shall also tell 
him that it is my own act." 

During the two days that elapsed before 
Sir Henry could receive any answer to his 
letter, he had become nervously restless for 
the time to pass, and had sent a person for 
the letters every morning, so as to receive 
them an hour or two earlier. He walked 
out early to meet the man as he returned, 
and received a large packet of letters from 
his hand. He hastily entered the house, 
and laid them all down on the table, and, 
putting Magdalen's aside with a sickening 
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feeling of apprehension, began to open the 
heap of iininteresting business letters that 
accompanied it. When, at last, he nerved 
himself to break the seal, his worst pre- 
sentiments had not realized the pain the 
perusal of Magdalen's letter caused him. 
He sat, as if paralyzed, with the letter before 
him, reading it mechanically over and over 
again, as if it were impossible that the words 
she had written could have their usual meau'- 
ing. He had never for a moment doubted 
her attachment ; therefore that she should 
so resent his entreaty for confidence as to 
reject him in consequence, seemed to him 
simply incredible. There must be some 
strange mystery that could make her prefer 
to break with him rather than to entrust 
him with the secret of her life ; for now he 
felt convinced that one existed, and that the 
anonymous letter he had received had some 
foundation and pointed to some truth. He 
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felt perfectly stunned by the unexpected- 
ness of the blow, and the more so as he had 
instinctively a hopeless feeling of the use- 
lessness of any appeal. But to give up 
Magdalen — ^his own, his darling — ^loved, as 
he still loved her with every fibre of his 
being, was impossible. He could not do it. 
He would go at once to Waverton to see 
her, and convince her that he was not, as 
she supposed, unjust and unreasonable. 
Her letter must have been written in anger. 
Upon reflection she must see that he was 
right; but, though he would not allow it 
to himself, he had an underl5dng conscious- 
ness that it was not so, and a vision of her 
sweet pale face rose up before him with its 
sad, appealing expression in her soft, dark 
eyes, saying, " I loved you entirely, yet you 
did not trust me. I will never marry one 
■who could suspect me." Fool that he had 
been, why did he write to her at all? 
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What could it matter if she gave him all 
her confidence before or after marriage? 
Even now he could not make up his mind 
to relinquish his claim to her. As to the 
anonymous letter, it was not worth a 
thought — ^it would never weigh with him a 
moment. It might be true or false — ^he 
did not care — ^but he would never give up 
Magdalen; he would go at once to the 
Rectory, and then set off by the night train 
to Waverton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Give the wisest of us once a fixed idea, which, though a 
temporary madness, who has not had ? and see where his 
wisdom is ! My friends, beware of fixed ideas. — Carlyle. 

You call love sweet, yea what is bitter then ? 
There's nothing broken sleep could hit upon 
So bitter as the breaking down of love. 

Chastelard. 

T IKE a man walking in his sleep, Sir 
-^ Henry seized his hat, and went at 
once in search of Dr. Croly. He found 
him alone in his study. Something in his 
manner startled the old man, for he looked 
up anxiously. 

^' You have had a letter, I suppose ?" 
" Yes, and I have come to you for your 
opinion and advice." 
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"It is not satisfactory, then, I am afraid?" 

" You shall see for yourself," Sir Henry 
Ireplied, still maintaining the cold, hard 
manner in which he • felt constrained to 
speak, from the dread of breaking down en- 
tirely. " I am going away this evening to 
Waverton." 

" How is that ? — must all explanations be 
viva voce ?" he asked. 

"There is no question of that," he an- 
swered, his whole frame trembling with the 
agitation of his mind. " She thinks me un- 
reasonable and suspicious ; and oh ! Dr. 
Croly, she wishes to break off our engage- 
ment, and I — I could not exist without her 
— life would be unbearable to me !" 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow — ^nonsense. 
Let me see for myself. Women, both old 
and young, say twenty different things in as 
many minutes. Depend upon it, if she has 
written in that strain, it is only a momentary 

m2 
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huff, repented of before the letter was even 
posted." 

Sir Henry shook his head, and Dr. Croly 
putting on his speotacles, applied himself 
diligently to consider the letter. He read 
it very attentively — some parts of it twice 
over — and then laid it down without com- 
ment. 

" Well ?" said Sir Henry at last, as Dr. 
Croly did not speak. 

"I think I was mistaken. This letter 
bears no evidence of having been written 
hastily, but, on the contrary, with consider- 
able thought." 

" You see that the only thing I can do is 

■ 

to go at once to Waverton and see her — 
this never can be put right by any letter." 

" Are you sure it can by conversation ?" 
asked Dr. Croly, gravely. 

" If I thought not, I would leave England 
this very day, and never set my foot in it 
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again as long as I lived," he replied, moodily. 

" Of course, if an explanation is possible, 
it is far better to try and obtain one ; but 
still " 

" Good heavens I Doctor, what can you 
mean ? Am I to sit down quietly and see 
all the happiness I can ever hope for in life 
fade before my eyes, when a few words 
might restore it ?" 

" Certainly not ; but some things in this 
letter are very strange," said Dr. Croly, em- 
phatically. 

" What things ?" asked Sir Henry, angrily. 
*' She thinks that I mistrust her, and natu- 
rally resents it. If I had not been a fool — 
a cursed fool I — I should never have written 
to her as I did. You persuaded me to do 
it, and now you see the result 1" 

** You asked for my advice, and I gave 
it," said Dr. Croly, coolly. " That seems to 
me the sensible way to put it, and I have 
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seen nothing yet to make me think the ad- 
vice I gave was not good." 

" Except 4ihe ruin of two people's happi- 
ness !" said Sir Henry, bitterly. 

"Let us talk reasonably, Harry— being 
savage will do no good at all. So many 
inexplicable things, in relation to your mar- 
riage, occurring one after the other, de- 
manded an explanation. To marry with 
any mistrust in your mind would have been 
simple lunacy. I think this letter only com- 
plicates all you told me, for one sentence 
alone strikes me as so extraordinary that I 
can no longer wonder at the strange letters 
you received." 

" To which do you refer ?" 

" To this passage, ^ The past, interwoven 
as it is with the lives of others, cannot be- 
long either to you or to myself exclusively.' 
Who are the others to whom Miss Fortescue 
alludes in this strange, enigmatical sentence?" 
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*^ I have no idea. She once said some- 
thing of the same kind to me — that she 
should never think it right to tell anjrthing 
that concerned others." 

" What was it that Miss Fortescue was so 
annoyed at your telling her mother ?" 

"Only her alarm at seeing the poor 
woman. But Mrs. Fortescue evidently knew 
nothing about it" 

" And the anonymous letter you showed 
to Mrs. Fortescue made no impression ?" 

" She was so absorbed by the dread ot 
my showing it to her husband, that I do not 
know what effect the letter itself may have 
had." 

" But surely that in itself bears evidence 
of her wishing to conceal something ?" 

" Perhaps ; but that only relates to Mrs. 
Fortescue." 

" Her daughter does not seem to excel 
her in frankness," said Dr. Croly, drily. 
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" Pray what is. your especial reason for going 
to Waverton to-day ?" 

" To see Magdalen myself. To tell her 
how she has wronged me, and that I never 
can nor will submit to her decision." 

" Then you must tell her at the same time 
that you are perfectly satisfied about every- 
thing that did seem to you inexplicable, and 
that all your doubts are set at rest for ever, 
and that you deeply regret having written as 
you did." 

"How can I say that?" exclaimed Sir 
Henry, excitedly. " You know it is not so 
— ^nothing has been explained." 

" Then, if you do not say that, what do 
you propose to say, and what can be the use 
of your going at all at present ? Your visit 
will be a repetition of your letter, with a 
protest against Miss Fortescue's reply." 

" She speaks of making my life wretched," 
jsaid Sir Henry, agaiQ glancing his eye over 
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Magdalen s letter. "As if Ae w&e not 
doing so now V* 

" I can only put one interpretation tqxm 
the letter, Hamr. I wonder it does not 
strike you. Miss Fortescue says, ' Lore with- 
out trust is valueless.' There I agree with 
her. Then she b^ you will * accept her 
dedsion at once, without urging her to re- 
consider it' She has evidently acted on her 
ownresponsibility, without consulting anyone. 
I must say it looks very much like " 

" like what ?" demanded Sir Henry, ab- 
ruptly. 

" As if she would prefer not to face some 
truth, and this was the easiest way of doing 
so. She says herself it is the only line of 
conduct she can pursue." 

Sir Henry listened in silence, though with 
quivering nerves, while the Doctor read sen- 
tence after sentence out of Magdalen s letter, 
which he fancied would corroborate his view. 



\ 
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Facts are stubborn things, and it seems as 
if written words ought to be nearly as much 
so. But it is strange to observe how many 
meanings, however forced or far-fetched» 
may be put upon a letter, every syllable of 
which is weighed, twisted, and commented 
upon, as poor Magdalen's was by Dr. Croly. 
She had written out of the anguish of her 
heart, without deliberation, or considering 
every possible construction that could be put 
upon ^her words, little dreaming the criti- 
cisms to which her letter would be exposed. 
But Dr. Croly was so imbued with the idea 
that she gave up her marriage as the least of 
two evils, that he could not draw any other 
inference. The resentment that it was na- 
tural for her to feel at the tone of Sir 
Henry's letter, was completely lost sight of. 
And yet Dr. Croly piqued himself especially 
upon the just and dispassionate view he was 
able to take of all events in life. Proba-r 
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bly justice is rarer than any other virtue, 

" But what would you have me do ?" ask- 
ed Sir Henry impatiently. " You object to 
the plan I propose, and do not suggest any 
other. Would you have me sit down quiet- 
ly, and accept things just as they are ?" 

" Certainly not. Neither would I have 
you so precipitate. If you went to Waver- 
ton, it is scarcely likely that the young lady 
would see you, and a letter at this mo- 
ment would be of very doubtful use. I 
think the best thing would be to write to 
her father." 

" But what can I tell him ? The whole 
thing will appear so extraordinary to him. 
He knows nothing of the anonymous letter, 
or indeed any of the facts I have told you." 

" Exactly, and therefore as he evidently 
is not mixed up with any of these intrigues, 
he is the most likely person to do you jus- 
tice. I would simply tell him of the mis- 
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understanding that has arisen between you 
and. his daughter, and beg him to grant you 
an interview." 

"I suppose so," answered Sir Henry 
thoughtfully. "I suppose it is only right 
for me to inform him of what Magdalen has 
said, and implore him to see her and per- 
suade her to change her mind." 

"I think that is the first step to take, 
Harry. When you are at Wav^rton, you 
will be able to see the young lady too ; but 
I should write to her father first." 

" I feel sure he will take my part," said 
Sir Henry, more cheerfully, now that some 
plan of action was decided on. " We are 
such old friends, and he has been kind to me 
all my life. He seemed so happy in the 
prospect of our marriage." 

" I am glad to see you look more hope- 
ful, Harry. This is only a passing doud,— 
the sun is still shining behind it 1" 
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While Sir Henry and Dr. Croly were sit- 
ting in judgment on poor Magdalen's letter, 
she was going through a still more painful 
ordeal in her interview with her father. 

The previous day had been one of too 
much suffering to Magdalen, both in mind 
and body, for her to attempt to leave her 
room ; but as soon as her letter was de- 
spatched, the very hopelessness that arose 
from it produced a kind of repose , and this, 
together with the exhaustion especially be- 
longing, to sorrow, enabled her to sleep long 
and heavily. 

When she woke in the morning, it was 
to feel that all life for her was changed, 
and that she was entering upon a new and 
dreary phase of existence. But she had not 
as yet sank into the stage of weary mono- 
tony that sooner or later was sure to press 
upon her. As yet there was excitement in 
her grief, though sh6 felt her cheek grow 
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" Why, what can have happened to in,- 
duce you to break your word ?" 

" I don't think that I should ever be hap- 
py with that kind of temper." 

" This is all very extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible, Magdalen. Surely that 
should have been ascertained before. His 
temper cannot have changed since the time 
of your engagement ?" 

" No," said Magdalen sadly, " but then I 
did not know what it was." 

•* I cannot the least understand you, Mag- 
dalen. It seems to me simply absurd to 
take offence in this manner with a man 
whom you know to be deeply attached to 
you. And as to his temper, why, he has 
not been here three days for the last 
month." 

" But he wrote to me, papa," said Magda- 
len, looking up appealingly into her father's 
face. 
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" And you answered his letter by break- 
ing off your engagement," replied Colonel 
Fortescue gravely. "Magdalen, such an 
act requires a great deal to justify it I 
could not bear my daughter to have the 
character of a jilt." 

"I can't help it, papa," said Magdalen 
sorrowfully, as her eyes filled with tears. 

" But you give me no reason, child. I 
cannot believe his temper has anything to 
do with it. I believe you imagined your- 
self attached to him, and you have ^suddenly 
found yourself mistaken." 

The flash of indignation that lighted up 
Magdalen's tearful eyes convinced her father 
that this last conjecture was unfounded. 

"Do you mean that you have actually 
sent a letter to Harcourt to break off your 
engagement, in a fit of pique or temper, for 
it can be nothing else ? I would not have 
had a child of mine treat him so for the 

VOL. n. * 
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world. A man I have known and respect- 
ed for years ! How can you justify such an 
act, Magdalen? What does your mother 

sav ?" 

./ 

" I have not told mamma or Florence/' 
said Magdalen, quietly. 

Colonel Fortescue walked up and down 
the room in great perturbation. He felt 
that something ought to be done, and did 
not at all know what or how to deal with A 
capricious, girlish fancy, for, as yet, he did 
not look upon Magdalen's announcement in 
any other light. 

After a few minutes' silence, which to 
Magdalen seemed as many hours, he rang 
the bell, and desired a servant to beg Mrs. 
Fortescue to come downstairs. Magdalen 
heard this order with dismav. Now she 
had no hope of softening her father's anger, 
or of convincing him that she had not acted 
unjustifiably, or without a cause. 
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Mrs. Fortescue looked with surprise at 
her husband s perturbed and angry counten- 
ance and Magdalen's pale face, as she said, 

" Do you want me, Horace ?" 

" Yes, I do, for I am very much annoyed 
— ^very much shocked and surprised — to 
find that Magdalen has thought fit to break 
off her engagement. She tells me you knew 
nothing of it." 

"Magdalen broke it off!" she repeated, 
turning pale, and looking as if she could not 
take in the meaning of his words, for a sud- 
den panic had seized her that the anony- 
mous letter had been brought to light, and 
she knew how angry any approach to deceit 
or concealment always made her husband. 

" Yes, Magdalen tells me she has written 
to Harcourt to this effect, for no reason that 
I can imagine, except that she has some 
absurd misgiving about his temper. I call 
it dishonourable and disgraceful behaviour." 

n2 
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" I could not many any one who did not 
trust me/' said Magdalen, roused into self- 
defence by her father's manner. 

" It seems to me that he was only right," 
replied Colonel Fortescue, irritably. ^^ But 
pray, how did you know that he did not 
trust you T 

" By what he said, and his letters." 

" What has he said or done to prove it ? 
I think we should know this," said Mrs. 
Fortescue, recovering from her alarm now 
that she was convinced that the act was 
Magdalen's. 

" Yes — ^what did Harcourt say or do to 
give you this impression ? I think it is your 
duty to tell us." 

"I. have brought his last letter down to 
show you, papa, in case you like to see it," 
said Magdalen, rising to leave the room, and 
laying the letter on the table before him. 
She could not bear to hear the letter that 
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had given her so mucli pain discussed and 
canvassed by her father and mother. 

" Yes, I should. Leave it here for me to 
read. Perhaps it may explain what seems 
to me quite impossible to understand. Not 
that I have much fear that Harcourt will 
take you at your word. I have no wish to 
be harsh, child ; I am sure you must feel 
miserable enough without that, so go and 
think it all over and I will see you again in 
the evening. I am obliged to go out now." 

He kissed her as she passed through the 
door, which, with chivalrous, old-fashioned 
courtesy, he held open for her. 

"What does all this mean, Georgy? I 
thought the girl was over head and ears in 
love with Harcourt. It seems so strange to 
me that she has never told you or Florence 
of this lover's quarrel ; for I suppose it is in 
fact nothing more.'' 

" You don't know Magdalen, Horace, if 
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you think she would confide in anyone. 
She has on^ of those reserved natures that 
can never bear interference without being 
put out, so I always let her have her way." 

" It is very odd. She always seems to me 
especially gentle and sweet-tempered." 

" She always seems to take you in," re- 
plied his wife, meaningly. "Except to 
curry favour with you, why does she come < 
to you now ?" 

Colonel Fortescue did not reply to this. . 
He felt that it was unlikely she should carry 
her troubles to his wife. He took up the 
letter Magdalen had left, and after reading a 
few lines, threw it down impatiently upon 
the table. 

" Why, the man's a fool I What does he 
mean by such stuff as this ? — ' reserve grow- 
ing up between us — tends to alienation — 
share all your life I' — why, surely, that is 
what he is going to do I I never read such 
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a' rigmarole! — I must look at it again — I 
can't stay to read it now." 

" I suppose he finds Magdalen as reserved 
and unsatisfactory as the rest of the world 
does, and this disappoints him." 

"Very well, then, I say to him as I said. 
to her — ' People do not change in a day or 
a week, so you should have seen to all that 
beforehand.' However, the question is what 
is best to be done ?" 

" I really don't know, for Magdalen seems, 
quite to have made up her mind." 

"That will pass, I daresay; but, after all, 
Georgy, I don't think a man ought to write 
in that sort of way. I declare she is right in 
resenting it !" 

"I really know nothing about it," said 
Mrs. Fortescue, carelessly. " I have never 
been favoured by Magdalen's confidence, and 
therefore cannot pretend to advise.!' 

Mrs. Fortescue had no doubt in her own 
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mind that the original cause of Sir Henry's 
suspicions sprang from the letter he had 
shown to her, and that Magdalen, who had 
no idea of any such cause, naturally resented 
it. But she had a nervous dread of any 
discussion that raight lead to the mention 
of it, and only wished to dismiss the sub- 
ject. 

" I must think it over as soon as I come 
back," said Colonel Fortescue ; " I am due 
at Lexborough now ; but this business has 
put everything else out of my head. I 
would not for the world that a child of mine 
should give anyone occasion to call her a 
jilt — a most hateful character !" 

Mrs. Fortescue looked up quickly into his 
face, as if in deprecation of his last words. 

" I consider Magdalen as my daughter, 
and shall always treat her as such," he said, 
rather sternly, in answer to his wife's un* 
spoken thought. " Don't let the child fret 
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herself sick, Georgy — ^she looks very pale 
and miserable." 

^' She always does — she has not Florence's 
complexion. I really don't know what to 
say to her, for the whole thing has come 
upon me so suddenly that it has taken my 
breath away." 

" Nor I. I am terribly annoyed that she 
should have written to Harcourt in this 
manner. The fact is, that it is all nonsense, 
and must be put straight in some way." 

" Which it never will," said Mrs. Fortescue 
to herself, taking up the letter upon the 
table — " never ; so it is useless to expect it. 
That anonymous letter has evidently made a 
deep impression, and I am not surprised — it 
was so strangely worded ! It is unfortunate 
that Magdalen should have taken offence at 
this moment, for if she had only been safely 
married the question would have been at 
rest for ever." 
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Magdalen left her father with a wretched 
feeling of utter loneliness, for, though his last 
words were kind, he was evidently extremely 
provoked with her, and thought her both 
foolish and capricious. She went into her 
room, and, unable to bear the tension of her 
feelings any longer, threw herself upon her 
bed in an agony of weeping. In a few min- 
utes the violence of her grief exhausted it- 
self; but she did not move, she felt as if she 
could not face life, and only wished that she 
were dead, without the power of suffering 
or being the cause of it to others. 

Presently she heard Florence's voice call- 
ing her, but she could not reply ; then hasty 
steps coming upstairs, and the next minute, 
glowing with air and exercise, the picture of 
health and happiness, with a large handful 
of newly gathered roses, Florence stood be- . 
fore her. 

" Do look at these roses, Magdalen, are 
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they not beautiful ? The very last in the 
garden." 

Florence had not seen her sister when she. 
first entered the room ; but as she came up 
to the bed on which Magdalen was lying, 
and saw her swelled features, and her whole 
frame still heaving with convulsive sobs, she 
was too much shocked and confounded to 
ask the cause of her grief, and stood look- 
ing at her in silent dismay. 

"Come into the next room, and I will, 
bathe your head with Eau de Cologne," Flor- 
ence said at length, feeling that at present 
Magdalen was not in a fit state for any kind; 
of explanation. She rose at her sister's bid- 
ding, and following her mechanically sat 
down in the arm-chair Florence placed for 
her. She took up the roses and held them 
with their dewy leaves against her flushed 
cheek, as if she found real consolation in 
their coolness and sweetness. 
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" Let me put them in water for you," said 
Florence, " they will die in your hand, and 
they are the very last roses." 

" Oh ! no, let me have them — ^if they die 
it does not signify, I shall never want any 
more." 

Magdalen^s wretchedness was so over- 
powering, so beyond anything that Florence 
could even understand, that she felt afraid 
to speak to her, lest she should touch upon 
anything that might open the flood-gates of 
her grief. 

" Are you better now, darling ?" she said, 
after bathing Magdalen's forehead, and ar- 
ranging a cushion for her to lean her head 
upon. " I looked for you before I went out, 
but heard you were with papa in the library. 
I suppose you were settling something of im- 
portance." 

" Yes, I was," said Magdalen, with quiver- 
ing lips. " Something that I think will make 
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you happy, Florence — I am going to stay 
with you." 

" Till when ? Is your marriage put off?" 

" It is at an end. I wrote yesterday, and 
to-day I told papa." 

"And never told me I" Florence's con- 
cern and surprise were momentarily swamp- 
ed m a feeling of mortification that Magdalen 
should have taken such a step without con- 
sulting her. 

" I have told no one," replied Magdalen, 
wearily, " except papa just now." 

" And what does he say?" 

"I hardly know. Of course he thinks 
me very wrong — and then mamma came 
in." 

" But why, Magdalen — why ?" 

" Dearest Florence, I can't talk much 
about it now. It was because I could not 
live with anyone who so continually mis- 
trusted me. He always seemed to suspect 
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something, and wanted me to say that I had 
told him every circumstance of my past life. 
You know I could not do that, because of 
what nurse said." 

" But, then, as you do not know what 
that is, you could not tell it," said Florence 
in great surprise. 

" Of course not ; but, besides that, he was 
annoyed about that woman. I strove against 
it all for some time, and then I saw it was 
useless." 

" Oh ! Magdalen, you cannot mean that 
it is all at an end, really — and only for this ? 
Of course he must be angry and miserable 
too ! Think how much attached he is to 
you. He cannot bear you out of his sight." 

" I must be trusted as well as loved," said 
Magdalen, sadly. 

" But he would naturally think you be- 
haved oddly about that woman. I am al- 
ways surprised about it; and as to the 
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secret, as we do not know what it is, why not 
say that, though there is one, yon do not 
know it ? " 

^'And break mammals heart, and bring 
misery on us all, because he is suspicious? " 

" But how oould it r 

*^ That I don't know ; but nuree implored 
me not to sav a word to manima, and when 
I said that I should tell Henry, she said it 
would be fkr worse, and that I did not know 
what I should be doing. Besides, FlorenoeL 
he ought n:>t to nii-ftru^t me — ^I do not de- 
senre it."' 

^ Xo- but it seem«? so dreadni so impos- 
sil-^l^ aiid al] fvr so MrZe t^^kjd ; and y<:»u 
will l>e wj ur-Lappy, Magial^L iL:»urh I 
(hiressnr i: will all come li^rLt a^ain. TTheii 
shall v'ju heaf ? But I feel sure Le wiZ 
o:»me, ajui iiTt writ^ when be gets youi* 

letter/ 

- 1 ilh.k liVt I «aii ii wouli be qui^e 
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useless to urge me to diange my mind, for I 
never should. Leave it as it is^ dear Flor- 
ence, and I will try and not make you un* 
happy by my sadness ; but we will never talk 
of this again, for it is quite settled/' 

Florence kissed her in silence. She had 
no idea of its being settled — ^no idea of not 
speaking openly about it to her parents, 
and even to Sir Henry himself, if she had 
an opportimity. It must not be looked chi 
as settled. Florence was quite clear about 
that. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



What distance parteth thee from me ? 

It is not space, it is not time ; 
Death hath not put between our souls 

His mystery cruel and sublime. 

The love I bore thee thrills me yet 

In ancient deamess unf orgot, 
Yet day by day my heart implores 

For that — ^which cometh not. 

Time, touching all with tender hand, 
Perchance may heal this heart of mine, 

Including this torn human love 
In yearnings more divine ; — 

Time, bringing blossom to the rose, 

And seed-time unto flowers. 
Perchance will take the sting from out 

These long impatient hours. 

B£SsiE Rayner Parkes. 



TT^ULL of the idea that something should 
-^ be done, Florence went to meet her 
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father as he returned from Lexborough, and 
walked by the side of his horse into the stable- 
yard. " Must you go in directly, papa ? I 
want a walk ; I have not been out of the 
garden to-day." 

" I am going up to the farm, if you like 
to come with me ; but it is late. How is it 
that you have been in all day ?" 

" I have been with Magdalen, papa. She 
is so very, very wretched." 

" I suppose so ; but I can't say that I com- 
passionate people who make misery for them- 
selves, as Magdalen has done." 

" I don't see that, papa," said Florence, . 
rather indignantly. "What could she do 
when Sir Henry worried her so much ?" 

" How did he especially worry her ?" 

" I think he worried everybody. He never 
could bear Magdalen to be out of his sight 
one minute. Then, when she was with him, 
he was full of fancies or suspicions. I can't 
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say that I ever liked him very much," said 
Florence, frankly. 

" That may be ; but no woman has aright 
to throw a man over without some very 
sufficient reason." 

" But she would never have been happy 
with anyone who was so jealous and sus- 
picious. As she felt this, surely it was right 
to say so at once ?" 

" Yes, perhaps," said Colonel Fortescue ; 
"but I am no judge as yet, for I have hardly 
had time to read the letter that seems to 
have so disturbed your sister. I cannot con- 
ceive it possible that Harcourt should have 
written in any way that would justify such 
an act." 

" I don't know, for I have not seen the 
letter, and I am very, very sorry that it has 
happened. But don't be displeased with 
Magdalen, papa ; she is so very miserable, 

o2 
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it frightens me to see her. She has looked 
quite ill lately." 

" Yes, so I thought, but your mother had 
not observed it." 

"No, I daresay not," said Florence, 
quickly. "I don't think mamma ever un- 
derstands anything about Magdalen." 

"I am going to read Harcourt's letter 
again now," said Colonel Fortescue, as they 
returned towards the house. "I am not 
displeased with Magdalen, for I think every 
woman has a right to decide for her own 
happiness, but I cannot understand such a 
sudden change of mind. However, I shall 
see. Will you ask your sister to come to 
me before dinner ?" 

Colonel Fortescue went into the library to 
read Sir Henry's letter attentively before he 
saw Magdalen. It did not enlighten him 
much, and struck him as strangely full of 
suspicion and dissatisfaction — so much so that, 
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in his heart, he agreed with Florence in 
thinking any girl would resent such mistrust 
without any just cause. He was still very 
much annoyed with Magdalen for being so 
precipitate, but he began to feel that she had 
had a more legitimate reason for acting as 
she had done than he had been at first dis- 
posed to allow. 

A gentle tap at the door, and then Mag- 
dalen entered. Her father placed a chair 
for her, and stood up before her. 

"There is your letter, Magdalen. It 
seems to me a very strange one. In fact, I 
do not understand any of the allusions con- 
tained in it. Harcourt. appears to wish to 
know something that you desire to con- 
ceal." 

" I cannot tell him what I do not know 
myself," said Magdalen, wearily. 

" Then what does he mean about your life, 
past, present, and future ?" 
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" Only that he wishes to know everything 
about me, I suppose." 

"But you can tell him everything? I 
don't suppose there is any part of your life 
that you especially wish to conceal ?" said her 
father, looking at her steadfastly, for a sud- 
den doubt crossed his mind whether either 
she or Sir Henry had by any means become 
acquainted with the history of her infancy. 

" I have nothing to tell, and nothing to 
conceal," replied Magdalen, in evident em- 
barrassment. She was very much afraid of 
any cross-questioning from her father that 
might elidt her consciousness that some mys- 
tery did exist. 

"Harcourt certainly seems dissatisfied. 
You are the only person who can tell with 
what reason. I would not for a moment 
advise you to do anything that might risk 
your happiness. At the same time, if any 
explanation can be given on both sides, I 
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shall be very glad. I certainly thought that 
your happiness was secured; so this sudden 
change of mind on your part is a bitter dis- 
appointment to me, and I think you have 
decided far too hastily. At the same time, 
as I do not believe Harcourt is likely to 
acquiesce in your decision, you will both 
have time for further consideration." . 

"You will forgive me, papa?" said Mag- 
dalen, with tears in her eyes. 

" My dear, I have nothing to forgive. I 
am only anxious for your welfare. It would 
have been better if you had consulted your 
mother before writing." 

Poor Magdalen did not reply. She felt 
that no comfort awaited her there. Her 
father had spoken so confidently of a recon- 
ciliation, that, while he was speaking, she ^ 
could not refuse to recognise the possibilityj 
and a ray of sunlight seemed to brighten 
the dark, dreary future. But when she was 
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alone again it soon faded, for she was con- 
scious how deeply and morbidly Sir Henry's 
mind was imbued with doubt and suspicion, 
and both dreaded and resented it/ Besides 
she had resolved, to an almost Quixotic ex- 
tent, to run no risk of sacrificing any one else 
to her own happiness. 

Two days later her father received a few 
lines from Sir Henry Harcourt, saying that 
he and Magdalen had had a very painfiil 
misunderstanding, and that he had been 
deeply grieved and shocked at the tenor of 
her reply. He wished very much for an 
interview with Colonel Fortescue, and would 
come to Waverton expressly at any time he 
would appoint. 

This letter puzzled Colonel Fortescue ex- 
tremely. He felt quite at a loss to know in 
what way to reply. He had expected that 
Sir Henry would come at once to Waverton 
on the receipt of Magdalen's letter ; but that 
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he would do so solely to see her, and with- 
out announcing his intention. In this per- 
plexity he entered his wife's room with the 
letter in his hand. 

" Georgy, I have had the most awkward 
letter from Harcourt, proposing to come and 
see me. Now I cannot imagine any possible 
service I can be in the matter, though of 
course I must see him." 

" Of course you must not," said Mrs. For- 
tescue decidedly ; her mind at once grasping 
the danger of the anonjonous letter being 
brought to light, together with the fact that 
she had already seen it and had made no 
mention of it to her husband. "I never heard 
of so extraordinary a proceeding, as to pro- 
pose to come and see you instead of writing 
to Magdalen. He acquiesces very readily 
in the decision, upon my word !" 

" I don't know that we ought to say that, 
for if Magdalen's letter to him was as dedd- 
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ed as her manner was when she spoke to 
me on the subject, the most sanguine man 
could not have much hope. I think the right 
thing would be to tell her of Harcourt's pro- 
posal, and to do whatever she wishes." 

"Very well, I will send her to speak to you; 
but Sir Henry's coming here, only to see you, 
strikes me as the most absurd idea possible." 

" Magdalen," said Mrs. Fortescue, opening 
the door of the girls' sitting-room, " your 
papa wants to speak to, you in the library. 
You need not look so frightened," she 
added, for Magdalen had turned deadly 
pale as her mother spoke. " He wants to 
tell you that he has had a letter from Sir 
Henry, proposing to come here to speak to 
him. He is going to consult you about it, so 
I must caution vou beforehand not to allow 
it, as it will most assuredly lead to a 
quarrel, and you certainly would not wish 
for that result." 
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" Of course not, mamma," answered Mag- 
dalen, reproachfully ; " his coming here to 
see papa — or, indeed, his coming here at all 
— ^is quite useless." 

" Why, Magdalen ?" interposed Florence. 
" I cannot the least understand why. Do 
let him come. A few words of explanation 
might set everything straight. Nothing is 
ever done by letters. Surely he had better 
come, mamma? Don't you think if Sir 
Henry saw Magdalen everything would 
come right ?" 

"That I really know nothing about. I 
do not pretend either to understand the 
quarrel, or Magdalen's ideas on the subject 
All I know is, that if Sir Henry comes, he 
and your papa will assuredly quarrel, and 
that seems to me to be the one thing to be 
avoided." 

" He shall not come, mamma, if I can 
prevent it," said Magdalen, sadly, for, in 
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spite of her assertions, the thought of seeing 
him again had caused her heart to throb 
with pleasure, and produced a sudden feel- 
ing of happiness which it was painful to have 
dispelled at once. 

"And if they never meet, it can never 
be put right," said Florence, indignantly. 

"I don't suppose a quarrel with your 
father would be of much assistance," return- 
ed her mother, coldly. 

" I don't believe there need be one. Papa 
is too sorry about it all," said Florence, 
gravely. 

" Which means perhaps that I am not. I 
really cannot be sorry for people who throw 
away their happiness for nothing."" 

" That is what papa says," returned Flo- 
rence ; " but it's very unjust, for if Magdalen 
was not very good and unselfish, perhaps 
she would secure her own happiness at the 
cost of other people's." 
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Florence said this in so marked a manner, 
that her mother looked at her curiously; 
but she turned away, and Mrs. Fortescue 
was afraid to question her further. 

Magdalen had left the room while Flo- 
rence was speaking, to go to her father. 
He put Sir Henry's letter into her hand. 

" I would much rather he did not come, 
papa," she said, after a few minutes' silence. 

'' That was exactly what I wanted to as- 
certain. But I do not see what possible 
harm his coming would do — not that I 
should be of any particular use in the 
matter." 

^' Pray don't ask him to come, papa," 
said Magdalen, with an earnestness that 
her mother's words had produced; for a 
quarrel with her father seemed to her a 
more obvious evil than even the disclos- 
ure of any mystery could be to her mo- 
ther. She was so resolute in her determi- 
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nation, that her father felt it would be use- 
less to contend any further, and wrote a 
short, stiff letter to Sir Henry in reply, to 
the effect that "as he found Sir Henrys 
coming to Waverton would be a source of 
great annoyance to his daughter, he felt 
obliged to decline the proposed interview," 
adding that, "deeply as he regretted the 
termination of his engagement to Magdalen, 
he could not be surprised at such a result, 
as the letter she had shown him evinced so 
much mistrust and dissatisfaction, that it was 
not only natural for her to resent it, but to 
feel afraid of entrusting the happiness of her 
life to anyone who showed so much cause- 
less suspicion;" and added that "he con- 
sidered himself to blame for so readily con- 
senting to his daughter s marriage with a 
man who for years had led the life of a re- 
cluse, which, doubtless, predisposed him to 
take a morbid and gloomy view of life." 
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There was a very evident vein of resent- 
ment and annoyance pervading the letter, 
but it was very decided, and Sir Henry's de- 
sire to see Magdalen increased with every 
impediment that arose to prevent his doing 
so. He instantly carried off the letter to 
Dr. Croly, asking him what more he could 
do. 

*' Nothing, my dear boy — nothing. It is 
a very extraordinary affair, for both father, 
mother, and daughter seem to treat you 
exactly alike. You are thrown over with- 
out any reason, and all opportunity of ex- 
planation is denied you." 

" But I am not going to stand it — I am 
not going to give up the happiness of my 
life for want of a few explanatory words." 

" I very much doubt if this marriage 
would secure your happiness. Surely you 
must see for yourself that there is a great 
deal below the surface — a great deal that 
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there is no intention of explaining. Besides, 
Colonel Fortescue's refiisal to see you, on 
the score of annoying his daughter, shows 
that at all events the young lady has com- 
pletely changed her mind." 

" But as I have not changed mine, I shall 
go equally. They must see me when I am 
there," he said, angrily. 

"Harry," said the old man, laying his 
hand upon his arm, "it is useless to fight 
against circumstances ; you may have cause 
to be thankful that this has happened now ; 
it would be positively wrong of you to 
marry with so much doubt in your mind. 
Time does so much in clearing away difficul- 
ties. If this is to be cleared up, time alone 
can do it." 

Sir Henry made no reply. He felt very 
unwilling to acquiesce in the old man's argu- 
ments, and yet he could find nothing to 
urge against them. He could not face the 
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thought of giving up Magdalen without a 
further struggle. 

" If I do not go to Waverton," he said, 
after a few minutes' silence, " I shall not 
remain in England — I could not." 

"I cannot urge your remaining now, 

* 

Harry," replied the old man,, sadly. "I 
feel so strangely that, much as I have wish- 
ed to live to see you settled^ this marriage 
could never have made your happiness. I 
feel very thankful that it has not already 
taken place. The future is still open to you 
— ^you may yet look on to happiness." 
^' Never 1" he replied — " never 1" 
But, in the end, he jrielded to his old 
friend's repeated solicitations, and gave up 
his projected visit to Waverton. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'^CommeDt B^appaavrit-on h ce point de ce qu'on ne. 
pofisedait pas hier? II serait inexplicable s^il n^ avait pas 
un pea d^etemit^ dans certains moments ; on dirait que les 
Ernes en se touchant se derobent k toutes les conditions de 
notre pauyre existence, et que, plus libres et plus henreuses, 
elles ob^issent d^jk aux lois dhm monde meilleur.*' 

Madame de Swetchine. 

SOME weeks passed, during which the' 
news of Magdalen's engagement being 
at an end had been a nine-days' wonder in 
the neighbourhood of Waverton. It had 
been discussed, commented on, marvelled 
over, and, in fact, worn threadbare ; and 
people, after pitying her and blaming Sir 
Henry, were content to acquiesce in what 
they could not account for, and to begin to 
take interest in other things. Magdalen 
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herself had subsided into a kind of dreary 
stagnation, out of which Florence was able 
occasionally to rouse her, but only for a 
short time. She soon sank back into indif- 
ference, and would sit for hours listlessly 
gazing into space, with her hands clasped, 
absorbed in thought ; and the efforts she 
made to rouse herself were evidently so 
painful, that Florence, in pure compassion, 
often left her to herself, trusting to time and 
change to effect a cure, especially as her fa- 
ther began to talk of going to London to 
secure a house in which they could pass the 
winter. Everyone felt that some complete 
change was necessary for Magdalen, and, in 
a less degree, felt the need of it themselves. 
One chilly evening in October Admiral 
Vivian and his nephew were lingering over 
the fire after dinner. Philip had already 
eaten a whole plateful of walnuts, and, tired 
of cracking them, pushed them impatiently 

p2 
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away. He looked up at his uncle, who was 
sitting with his feet on the fender, drowsily 
sipping hk port wine, then rose from his 
seat and stood before him. 

• "You heard from Isabella, sir, to-day, 
did you not ?" he asked somewhat abruptly. 

. " Yes," replied the Admiral, sitting bolt 
upright, and trying to look awake. " Did 
you not see the letter? She sent you a 
message about going there soon." 

♦ "I can't do that — it's quite impossible. 
Isabella had better come here, or Nina, if 
she cannot leave home. I wanted to talk 
to you about it," 

" Oh r' returned the Admiral, still sleepy, 
with rather a hazy idea of what Phihp was 
talking about. 

" I have been thinking — I was meaning 
to tell you that I intended going abroad 
this winter, and I could not go and leave 
you alone," 
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" Abroad ! Why ?— where ?— what for?" 
exclaimed the Admiral in a tone of astonish- 
ment, now thoroughly aroused. 

"An)rwhere!" replied Philip drearily — 
" an)rwhere — an)rwhere out of England !" 

" So you have taken a dislike to Broome 
Hall 1" said the Admiral in a tone of great 
vexation. " Yet you were the first person 
who saw it and professed to like it. Of 
course living here alone with me must be 
dull. I forgot that— or perhaps the climate 
disagrees with you 1" he added sarcastically. 

*' I am sorry that you should speak in 
this way, uncle," said Philip gravely. " It 
makes it so difficult to propose anything." 

" But why the deuce should you propose 
anything — anji;hing different, I mean? 
There will be plenty of shooting, and if you 
want another hunter, Philip, so as to hunt 
twice a week, why, do look out for one — I 
don't want you to be moped, boy," 
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"My dear uncle, I don't want amuse- 
ment. I am perfectly happy here. It will 
be a great trial to me to leave England, 
though it seems best." 

" But why ? I cannot imagine why. 
What is to drive you from a place which 
you profess to like, where you have good 
sport and some society, and where you are 
really wanted ? I never expected you to 
leave me. I cannot spare you, Philip," said 
the old man, looking really distressed — " in- 
deed I cannot." 

His nephew remained silent. He could 
not give the promise to remain in England 
which his uncle evidently expected. 

" These are strange times," said the Ad- 
miral sadly ; " one change comes after ano- 
ther. Things were very different in my 
day. People were not running about then 
in search of pleasure or excitement, or what- 
ever you like to call it. Even the Fortes- 
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cues are going away. The Colonel called 
here yesterday, and wished you to go over 
soon, as they were all going to London for 
the winter — ^for change, as he called it." 

" Are they indeed ?" said Philip quickly. 
"That may make a difference — ^make it 
easier." 

"Make what easier?" interrupted the 
Admiral. " You have not quarrelled with 
the Fortescues, I suppose ?" 

" Certainly not," said his nephew empha- 
tically. "Still, Waverton is the place I wish 
to avoid." 

" 1 declare I am out of all patience when 
I think of Harcourt's treatment of that 
pretty girl," continued the Admiral, without 
heeding Philip's remark. "I never knew 
the rights of the story, but it always seemed 
to me as if they took his scoundrelism very 
quietly. The other was always my favour- 
ite. I don't think she would have sub- 
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mitted so tamely to all his whims and ca^ 
prices." 

" I quite agree with you — ^I don't believe 
any one would have behaved so to her," re- 
plied his nephew warmly. 

" Do you know that I thought once or 
twice that you rather fancied Miss Fortes- 
cue, Philip ; but I suppose it was only an 
idea of mine," said his uncle, looking at him 
curiously. 

" It would have been very useless if it had 
been so," returned his nephew gloomily. 

' " Why ? Is the young lady already be- 
spoken ?" 

"Not that I am aware of; but I have 
neither profession nor prospects, that would 
warrant my looking in that direction. Even 
if it were possible to gain her affections, hei: 
father would not be likely to consent to her 
marrying a poor man such as I am." 

" Then it was not a fancy of mine, Philip," 
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said the Admiral joyfully. "There is no- 
thing iQ this world that would make me • so 
happy as to see Florence Fortescue your 
wife." 

^^Much too great a happiness even to 
think of," said Philip sadly. 

Both were silent for some minutes, and 
then the Admiral said, 

" Is this the reason of your wishing to leave 
England, Philip ?" 

" It seemed to me the wisest thing — ^iu 
fact, the only thing to do," he replied. " I 
have long thought so ; but I could not 
make up my mind to leave you alone, 
uncle r 

"Then you have never reckoned on being 
my heir ?" 

" I have reckoned upon nothing," he re- 
plied bluntly ; " I have only £300 a year 
of my own, and I could not marry upon 
that." 
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as sanguine of success as you do. You say 
they are all going to London." 

" Yes, for the winter. I can spare you 
for a few days at a time, Philip, to go to 
them ; but not for longer," he said wistfully, 
looking at his nephew with beseeching eyes. 

" I will ride over to Waverton to-morrow, 
uncle," said Philip, cheerfully, *' and then I 
shall hear their plans." 

In accordance with this resolve he ordered 
his horse early the next morning to go to 
Waverton. He was impatient to see Flo- 
rence again, for though this conversation with 
his uncle had taken a load off his mind, and 
he had risen that morning another man, 
still, with the perversity of human nature, 
as soon as the* material difficulties seemed 
clearing away, doubts as to how Florence! 
would entertain his suit pressed upon him. 
The very frankness and friendliness of her 
manner made him fear that she had only 
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looked upon him in the light of an acquaint- 
ance and neighbour, and he fancied that of 
late she had become colder and more re- 
served. He had no idea how the uncer- 
tainty of his own manner had at first sur- 
prised, then chilled and disappointed her. 
From an overstrained sense of honour he 
had carefully avoided ever being alone with 
her, and, whenever he was at Waverton, 
Spent all his time with Colonel Fortescue 
and Ferdinand. This sudden change in 
their hitherto friendly intercourse at first 
caused Florence considerable pain, and 
when she found that Philip's manner did 
not change, and that it evidently did not 
arise from any especial cause of offence, she 
looked upon it as caprice, and was pro- 
portionably indignant. She had had no con- 
versation with him since the walk they had 
taken together when they had discussed 
Magdalen's prospects and Sir Henry's charao- 
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ter. Since then everything had changed, 
and yet Philip had never even alluded to it. 
He seemed determined that their intercourse 
should be of the most external kind. 

Forence, t6 whom sympathy was es- 
pecially necessary, felt this keenly, but, far 
to proud to betray her annoyance, only 
showed resentment by treating Philip with 
a coldness that fully established the idea of 
her indifference in his mind. Naturally 
niore energetic and less submissive thaa 
Magdalen, she chafed under this new trial, 
and began to be impatient to leave Waver- 
ton, as at all events bringing the relief of 
change. 

This morning, however, Philip felt inspired 
with new hopes, and he rode quickly over ta 
Waverton, hoping — ^he scarcely knew how — 
to re-establish their former intimacy. But 
in this he was not successful. He saw Mrs. 
Fortescue, but neither Florence nor Magda- 
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len appeared till luncheon; and then Mag- 
dalen's silence and depression, and Florence's 
forced, hard manner prevented anything but 
the most superficial conversation. 

" So I hear you are going to leave Waver- 
ton?" he said, contriving to waylay Flo- 
rence as she was following her mother across 
the hall when they left the dining-room. 

" Yes, to London, I am happy to say, as 
soon as papa can find a house. I am look- 
ing forward to it so much, for myself and 
Magdalen too," she added, glancing at her 
sister's pale face and drooping figure, as she 
stood looking through the large oriel window 
of the hall, watching the clouds careering 
wildly across the sky, and the showers of 
leaves that fell at every blast of the au- 
tumn wind. "It is dreary enough here 
now. This sort of weather is odious in the- 
country." 

" I had no idea you disliked the country. 
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so much," said Philip, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. 

"I have never lived much in London, 
but of course I should like it— everyone 
does," she said, provokingly. She knew that 
her manner woimded Philip, but was per- 
versely determined not to alter it. 

"Not everyone, for I detest it," said 
Philip, drily. 

" Ah 1 well, perhaps ; but then it's different 
for men, who only care for hunting and 
shooting. I would not live in the country 
all the year round — ^if I could possibly help 
it. Would you, Maggie ?" 

" I don't think I care where I live," re- 
plied her sister, absently. 

" Oh ! yes, you do. We mean to be so 
gay ! I shall make papa take us to the play 
regularly twice a week ; and there are al- 
ways concerts to go to, besides pictures, and 
all sorts of sights." 
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"You seem to expect a great deal of 
pleasure — I can only hope you may not be 
disappointed," said Philip, rather sharply. 

"Of course I shall not — ^why should I 
be?" returned Florence, mischievously, 
pleased at being able to torment him. 
"But we do not go till next month. I 
hope the Admiral means to come and see 
us before we go." 

"I will tell him you wish it," replied 
Philip, coldly. After a minute's silence, he 
said, in a low voice—" Do you remember 
how anxious you were to be gay here last 
winter, and how you allowed me to help 
you in your preparations for Christmas ? I 
hope, at all events, that I may witness your 
delight in a London life ?" 

" Are you going to London, then ? " 
she asked, blushing, though she tried to 
speak indifferently. " Is the Admiral going 
also ?" 

VOL. II. Q 
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'' Not that I know of; but, probably, you 
-will have no time to see old friends from 
the country." 

" Why not ?" said Magdalen, interposing 
so unexpectedly that both Florence and 
Philip turned round in surprise to look at 
her. " Old friends must always be the 
pleasantest sight to see, wherever one may 
be." 

" Thank you," said Philip, with feeling ; 
*' then, at all events, I may expect a wel- 
come from you when I come ?" 

" Yes, certainly, and from all of us. No 
one cares about old friends as much as Flor- 
ience," replied Magdalen. 

She knew intuitively how matters stood 
between Florence and Philip, and felt sorry 
that the love of tormenting should induce 
her to give him causeless pain. She did not 
Jmow Florence's reasons for considering 
herself aggrieved. 
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Philip had ordered his horse, and it was 
now waiting for him at the door, . so that he 
had no excuse for delay. He felt his visit 
to have been most misatisfactory, and very 
reluctantly took up his hat, riding-whip, and 
gloves. 

" Perhaps I may not see you again before 
you go," he said, turning to Florence, " but 
I will give your message to my uncde." 

"Why not? — cannot you come with 
him ?" replied Florence, quickly, with some 
compunction for her manner towards him. 

" Of course I can," he said, detaining her 
hand, "if you will be kinder to me than 
you have been to-day." 

"What nonsense 1" she replied, blushing, 
as, with a forced laugh, she ran upstairs. 

" You will come again, Mr. Vivian, won't 
you ?" said Magdalen, kindly. She felt no 
fear of Philip misunderstanding her. 

"Thank you, I will," he said, jumping 

q2 
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on his horse, and riding quickly away. 

^' Florence !'* said Magdalen, in a tone of 
reproach, as she found her sister watching 
Philip's retreating figure through the trees 
from their sitting-room. 

" Oh ! Magdalen I** said Florence, start- 
ing — " I did not hear you come in. Do you 
think it very wrong not to go out this dreary 
day ?" She wished to avoid the reproof she 
felt was awaiting her. 

" That cannot be wrong, but surely it is 
to give others pain, only for the sake of — " 

" Of what ?" asked Florence, quickly. 

" Of power, I was going to say, but per- 
haps I was wrong." 

" Quite wrong, Maggie, if you mean that 
it was a love of power that prevented my 
being as amiable to Mr. Vivian as I saw you 
thought I ought to be." 

" I thought you were very unkind to him." 

" Well, we quite disagree, for I thought 
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myself especially kind to him under the cir- 
cumstances." 

^' I don't know of any drcumstances that 
could justify you in trying to plague him." 

" I only said that I was glad to go to 
London, and it was true." 

" But more for my sake than your own ; 
and you said it in a hard, taunting manner. 
Oh ! Florence, there is so much sorrow in 
the world I It seems so wrong to give un- 
necessary pain to anyone." 

" Why, Maggie, you are giving me quite 
a lecture ! What can make you take Mr. 
Vivian so especially under your protection ?" 
said Florence, rather consciously. 

" I have no right to do so," replied Mag- 
dalen, sadly; "but I can read your heart 
better perhaps than you can read it your- 
self ; and I would do anything to save you 
the misery of self-reproach, or the bitter 
feeling of having thrown away your happi- 
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ness. You are not vexed with me, darling ?" 
she added anxiously. 

" Of course not," replied Florence, kissing 
her. " But still I do not admit the truth of 
what you say, for I do not think the fault 
was all on my side. If, at one time, Mr. 
Vivian chooses to be on the most friendly 
terms, and then suddenly to change for no 
reason, so as apparently not to take the 
slightest interest in anything that concerns 
us, I do not see that my manner need wait 
upon his whim and pleasure, and change ac- 
cording to his caprices." 

" I do not believe in his caprice. I think 
that he is very much attached to you, and 
that, while he is uncertain of your feeling 
towards him, he tries to conceal his. This, of 
course, would make his manner uncertain." 

" Maggie !" exclaimed Florence, blushing 
crimson, " what possible reason can you have 
for saying this ?" 
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*^ None but my own observation. I have 
always thought so, even as long ago as last 
winter, but lately have felt sure of it. Dear 
Florence, I dread your making him imhappy, 
and yourself too, for no reason." 

*' He has never said one word of the kind 
to me, Maggie ; and, after all, what have I 
done ?" 

" Nothing — ^it was your hard, indifferent 
manner that evidently gave him so much 
pain." 

" I felt proud and hard, so perhaps my 
manner showed it. I admit the truth of a 
great deal that you say, but not that the fault 
is all on my side." 

" Did not Mr. Vivian talk of coming to 
London ?" 

" Yes ; and afl he is coming over here with 
the Admiral to see us before we go, you see 
that I shall have plenty of opportunities of 
making up for my bad behaviour, Maggie." 
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^^ I am very glad, dear ; and I must say 
you are good to take my scolding so pa- 
tiently." 

" Oh 1 it's never too late to mend," said 
Florence, smiling, 

^^ I suppose not," replied Magdalen, sadly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hurrah ! the lake is a league of glass I 
Buckle and strap on the stiff white grass. 
Off we shoot, and poise and wheel, 
And swiftly turn upon scoring heel ; 
And our flying sandals chirp and sing 
like a flock of swallows upon the wing. 

Here the ice is pure ; a glance may sound 

Deep through the awful dim profound, 

To the water dimge(»ui where snake- weed hide, 

Over which as self-upborne we glide, 

like wizards on dark adventure bent, 

The masters of every element. 

Alunoham. 

A S it was not the time of the London 
'•^^ season, Colonel Fortescue had not 
much difficulty in finding a house, and, be- 
fore the winter, was able to establish his 
family comfortably in an excellent house 
in Park Lane. He had been desirous of 
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placing himself near the Park, as he was 
afraid that his daughters, so long used to the 
freedom and exerdse of a country life, 
would feel much being debarred from their 
accustomed pursuits. He made a point of 
their always taking an early walk. They 
were quite ready to do this, in fact it was 
one of their new pleasures ; and their late 
governess, who had settled in London, was 
always ready to be their companion, if, as 
frequently happened, their father was other- 
wise engaged. As to Mrs. Fortescue, the 
return to her old habits seemed to give her 
new life, and her children were surprised 
to see how much better suited she was to a 
town than country life. She had several 
friends and relations living in and near 
. London, and, as Florence and Magdalen 
were not to come out till the spring, she 
did not consider herself obliged to give up 
her time to them in any especial manner, so 
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the sisters were as usual left to follow their 
own pursuits. 

In spite of Florence's determination to be 
gay, she often longed for the freedom of her 
country life and for other interests in the 
neighbourhood of Waverton, of which, since 
Philip's last visit, and her conversation with 
Magdalen, she had begun to be more con- 
scious. Till she left the country she had 
not been at all aware how much of her in- 
terest in Hfe centred in Broome Hall ; but 
she knew it now, and had determined not to 
do or say anything to annoy Philip Vivian 
when he came to see them. But as he did 
not come, and as there was no mention 
either of him or the Admiral in the let- 
ters they received from the country, Flor- 
ence began to get restless, and to seek 
more eagerly than ever for any amusement 
that might come in her way, though in do- 
ing so she took considerable pains to per- 
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suade herself that all her endeavours were 
for Magdalen's sake, and she was occasion* 
ally successful in rousing her sister from the 
state of dreary apathy which had of late 
crept over her. Magdalen shewed less 
shrinking from the idea of mixing in society, 
and sometimes appeared interested in what 
was passing around her. But her sister was 
not aware how much a paragraph that had 
gone the round of the newspapers had been 
instrumental in producing this result, stating 
that Sir Henry Harcourt had left England, 
meaning to spend some time in Italy, and to 
travel in the East ; so the hope and fear of 
meeting him, which had hitherto influenced 
Magdalen, had disappeared, and complete 
indifference as to where she went had taken 
its place. 

It was not likely that two such striking 
looking girls as Florence and Magdalen 
should remain unnoticed, even out of the 
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season, and when London was comparatively 
empty. Colonel Fortescue was fond of giv- 
ing small dinners, which were considered to 
be especially agreeable, at which there was 
no lack of guests ; and these led tiO other in- 
vitations or expeditions — so that to girls ac- 
customed to the monotony of the country, 
their present life appeared a perfect whirl of 
gaiety. 

Among the people that frequented their 
society two young men were especially con- 
spicuous — Captain Tryan and Sir Hector 
Domville. The former was a very good- 
looking young man, without much intellect, 
and equally devoid of expectations. The 
latter was even less agreeable, but extremely 
rich, and it was said he would be still more 
so on the death of his mother — a foolish old 
woman, who spent her life in praising the 
beauty of her ugly red-haired son, and who, 
moreover, was a distant cousin of Mrs. For- 
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tescue's. Both Florenoe and Magdalen took 
an instant aversion to Lady Domville, and 
were not at all favourably impressed by her 
son ; but Mrs. Fortescue always paid them 
both especial attention, and was evidently 
very much displeased if any disparaging re- 
marks were made upon them. 

Captain Tryan, though not particularly 
wise, was gay and good-humoured, and faule 
de mieux Florence took his attentions in good 
part, and, in fact, gave him more encourage- 
ment than Magdalen, with her feelings of 
loyalty towards Philip Vivian, considered 
entirely justifiable. 

The mild, foggy November days had deep- 
ened into sharp wintry weather. There had 
been a succession of frosty nights, and the 
Serpentine, as well as the ornamental water 
in Kensington Gardens and St. James's Park, 
were frozen over. ^' Not yet safe for skat- 
ing," was the verdict of the icemen; but, not- 
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withstanding every possible warning, many 
foolhardy and adventurous skaters insisted 
upon risking their lives for the sake of an 
hour's amusement. Most of these were boys, 
to whom, from their light weight, the sport 
was less dangerous ; but there were some 
men, and even one or two women, deter- 
mined to venture. Florence, to whom it was 
quite a new scene, insisted upon standing to 
watch them, though Magdalen and Mrs. 
Ventriss, their late governess, who was that 
day their companion, declared that they must 
walk about if they did not wish to be frozen. 
They had scarcely left her when Captain 
Tryan came up. 

" So glad to see you here, Miss Fortescue ; 
thought perhaps I might be so -fortunate this 
fine day. Jolly day ! isn't it — ^no wind — ^it's 
the wind that makes a frost so confoundedly 
disagreeable." 

" It is fine," said Florence, coldly. She 
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had no wish for Captain Tryan as a com- 
panion ; and, turning away, walked a fe^w 
yards to overtake her sister. But he was 
not a man to take a hint, and stuck perti- 
naciously dose to her. 

' " Don't believe a word of the ice not being 
safe. Come on with me ; I'll push you in a 
chair." 

" My dear, I must beg, nay, insist, you do 
nothing of the kind," said Mrs. Ventriss, in 
an agitated whisper. " Risking your life with 
a strange gentleman ! Your papa entrusted 
you to ray care ; I would not have you do it 
for the world." 

*^ Why not? I believe it is safe enough, 
and Captain Tryan dined with us yesterday," 
replied Florence carelessly. She had no real 
intention of venturing upon the ice, but could 
not resist the pleasure of tormenting a " tire- 
some, nervous old woman," as she mentally 
Tiated her governess, by pretending to 
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wish it. She asked her sister to come with 
her. "I am sure it would be good fun, 
Maggie ; don't you think so ?" 

" Pray do," urged the Captain ; " I will 
get two chairs and push you both. I can do 
it as easy — as easy as nothing." 

" No, indeed," replied Magdalen with a 
shudder. " I would not venture upon that 
horrible-looking black ice for the world! 
Don't let Captain Tryan fetch a chair, Flo- 
rence — he is gone for one." 

" But it must be good fun to be pushed 
about as that woman is," said Florence, with- 
out heeding her sister's fears. 

" Florence," said Mrs. Ventriss, quite an- 
grily, " you really shall not. If you do I 
shall certainly scream." 

" That is another inducement," said Flo- 
rence saucily, "for I should like to hear 
you." 

"Now, Miss Fortescue," said Captain 
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Tryan, coming up with the chair in his hand. 
" Suppose you go first. Your sister will 
see how easy it isj" and as he spoke he 
pushed the two chairs from the shore with 
an impetus that sent them some way across 
the ice. 

" Well, now I cannot go, for I could not 
walk there," said Florence, half disappointed, 
half relieved at being able to yield, without 
apparently listening to the remonstrances of 
her governess. 

" Indeed you can, only take my arm. I 
will lead you there quite safely." 

Florence did not really mean to venture 
so far, but only just to stand upon the 
ice close to the bank, "to see how it 
felt," she said j but it was less firm there 
than in the middle, and she had not gone 
far before their double weight caused it to 
give a most ominous crack. The instinct 
of self-preservation made Captain Tryan 
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dart forward; and Florence, who had 
dropped his arm, was left alone on a piece 
of ice that was manifestly breaking away 
from the rest. 

" Florence !" exclaimed Magdalen, pale 
with horror, at the same time holding out 
her mnbrella, "take this — I can hold it safe." 

But she had miscalculated her strength, 
for the only effect of her stretching out her 
umbrella to aid her sister was to bring her 
to the ground. Florence endeavoured to 
reach the shore, but in vain. It was 
an instant of never-to-be-forgotten horror 
to both sisters, as the possibility of what 
might be, flashed at once upon them. 
The ice seemed slowly drifting away, and 
in another moment Florence might have 
sunk, and the' cold dark water, with its icy 
covering, might have closed over her head. 
There are such moments in life — a few se- 
conds in actual duration— a life-time in 
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agony and in the realization of the horror 
in which we may suddenly be engulphed. 

" Don t struggle — ^be still ; for God's sake 
be still ! — you are quite safe," was said in a 
well-known voice, as Florence felt her hand 
grasped vigorously, and a scarf passed round 
her waists In another moment she was 
safe on dry land, only very pale and trem- 
bling, and her hand still firmly clasped in 
that of Philip Vivian. For a moment, past 
terror and present gratitude for having es- 
caped so fearful a peril kept them silent, as 
Phihp, giving his arm to Florence, led her 
slowly away. 

Captain Tryan, who had soon succeeded 
in finding his way safely to land, hastily 
came up to them, saying, in a hurried, 
breathless way, 

" Well, Miss Fortescue, not wet. I hope ? 
Got a bit of a fright, I fancy — but it's all 
safe really, I believe." 
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** I cannot think how you could try. to 
persuade us to do such a dangerous thing, 
Captain Try an," said Magdalen with some 
asperity, Florence, from mingled causes, 
remaining silent. 

" Ton my honour, never dreamt of the 
ice giving way like that. But * all's well that 
ends well,' isn't it ?" he added, with a forced 
laugh, not liking Florence's cold manner 
and Phihp's stern countenance. " You are 
going home, I see. I shall take another 
turn or two. May come in for some sport, 
I fancy." 

And taking his hat off, he walked quickly 
away. 

** Who is the fool of a fellow that per- 
suaded you to do such a rash thing ?" asked 
Philip, angrily. " Why, you are quite wet, 
after all 1" 

" Only one foot — ^it is nothing. But I 
am dying to know what made you spring 
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out of the earth at such a critical moment ; 
and I have never thanked you for saving 
my life, for in another minute the ice would 
have let me in," replied Florence, with som6 
emotion. " It was not a pleasant moment^ 
I assure you." 

" I was not much afraid for you, for I 
knew I could easily draw you ashore, I 
was at some distance, and saw you take that 
man's arm, but could not get up to you iu 
time to caution you, for it was evident the 
ice would not bear the weight of two people 
at once. How could the man be such aii 
idiot ? Everyone knows that ice is less safe 
close to land than it is in the middle of the 
water ; and there has not been frost enough 
to make it really safe anywhere." 

" Oh ! Mr. Vivian," said Magdalen, "how 
glad I was to see you 1 I hope you can 
walk home with us, for Mrs. Ventriss de- 
clares herself to have been ' too agitated to 
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face our parents,' so it is fortunate you are 
here. When did you come ?" 

" Last night, and we walked up to your 
house directly after breakfast. I left my 
uncle there, but Mrs. Fortescue gave me 
leave to try and find you; and you know you 
promised me a welcome," he. said, turning 
to Magdalen with his glad, bright smile. 
" I must say I did not expect such a meet- 
ing; but you will never do such a rash thing 
again, Miss Fortescue, I trust, whatever idiot 
may try and persuade you." 

*' I think I have had enough of venturing 
on ice for the present," said Florence, blush- 
ing ; " but pray don't say much about it to 
papa, or he will never let us walk without 
him." 

" Very well, then I must have your pro- 
mise," he said, in low voice, " not to run 
into danger." 

".Of course. I did not know it was 
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dangerous," said Florence, " or I should not 
have gone.'* 

"Then I must hope that untrustworthy- 
people will have no influence over you for 
the future," said Philip, gravely ; " and 
that you will take off your wet things at 
once." 

" But I must see the Admiral first," she 
pleaded. 

" No, not anyone. I will keep him till 
you come down," said Philip, determinedly. 
" Am I not right ?" he said, turning to Mag- 
dalen. 

" Certainly. I will go up with you, Flo- 
rence. How glad I am that Mr. Vivian has 
come at last," added Magdalen, as she fol- 
lowed her sister into her room. " I have 
grown so tired of expecting him." 

Florence looked up in surprise. Why 
should Magdalen be so anxious to see Philip 
Vivian ? she wondered, with a momentary 
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feeling of displeasure. Her sister saw it, 
and smiled. 

"Only for your sake, dear. I wanted 
you to see how superior he is to anyone 
here. No one that we see is ' fit to hold a 
candle to him,' as nurse says, when she 
wishes to express her admiration very fully." 

" Not even handsome Captain Tryan, or 
rich Sir Hector Domville, Maggie ?" 

"I can't endure either the one or the other, 
and I used to feel so provoked, Florence, 
when you allowed that stupid man to be for 
ever talking to you and dawdling about 
after you. Now that is over, I hope, for 
ever," said Magdalen, with a sigh of relief. 

" May I not speak to the poor man again^ 
because he wished so much to be pleasant 
and agreeable? I believe you think he wish- 
ed to drown us." 

" I think him intolerably stupid and tire- 
some. But we must go down now." 
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The Admirars manner to Florence was 
so deferential and courteous, that it made 
her quite shy, and she was almost sorry 
to hear his eager acceptance of Colonel 
Fortescue's invitation that they should dine 
in Park Lane, when they had no other en- 
gagement, during their stay in London. 

"Let me see, Georgy; does anyone dine 
here to-day ?" he asked his wife, as they 
were at luncheon. 

" Only the DomviUes, and, I suppose, 
Captain Tryan." 

That word " I suppose" jarred upon Philip, 
and he looked up quickly, as if inquiring why. 

"Such a good-looking young fellow, in 
the Guards — you will like him. Admiral, I 
am sure." 

" I should almost doubt it," said Philip, 
dryly. 

" Do you know him, then ?" asked Colonel 

Ttescue in surprise. 
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'^ No — that is, I have seen him, and he 
struck me as a very foolish fellow." He 
spoke so warmly that Mrs. Fortescue asked 
where they had met. 

" Only to-day — I never saw him before," 
answered Philip, looking rather confused, 
for he was afraid that further questioning 
would oblige him to break the promise he 
had made to Florence of not letting Colonel 
Fortescue know of her catastrophe upon the 
ice. 

" Oh — ^you met him with the girls in the 
Park, perhaps ?" 

" Yes, mamma," said Magdalen, coming to 
the rescue. " Captain Tryan would not be- 
lieve that there could be any risk in ventur- 
ing upon the ice, and Mr. Vivian thought 
that rash and foolish." 

"No wonder," returned her father, gravely. 
" I do not believe that any number of acci- 
dents will ever teach young people common 
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prudence where skating is concerned. It is 
a positive mania." 

" It must be very pleasant," said Florence. 
" I have always wished to skate." 

" I must beg you will never try, Florence," 
said her mother ; " for even if there is no 
danger, it is a very unfit amusement for any 

girl." 

" I quite agree with you, my dear madam, 

quite agree," said the Admiral, vehemently. 
"I am delighted to hear you say so." 
" As there is not the slightest chance of 
my being able to attempt it," said Florence, 
coldly, " I do not see the use of so many in- 
junctions on the subject." 

Philip looked annoyed at the turn the con- 
versation was takmg. He feared that his 
disparaging remarks upon Captain Tryan had 
displeased Florence, and went up to her as 
soon as they left the drawing-room, and said 
low voice. 
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" I am afraid you must think me very 
stupid, for I did exactly what you desired 
me not to do. But I was taken by surprise." 

" Oh 1 it was of no consequence, as papa 
did not take alarm about the ice. That is 
all I was afraid of" 

*' But as this man is coming to dinner, he 
will probably say something about it. Does 
he always dine here ?" 

" He does very often, and if we go any- 
where he is usually one of the party." 

" Then my coming up to you to-day must 
have been remarkably inopportune," return* 
ed Philip, in a tone of vexation, " as it 
caused him to take his departure. I had no 
idea he was your constant companion." 

" Do you remember the conversation we 
had the day that I met you when you were 
out shooting, and when you walked home 
with me ?" said Florence, looking up in his 
face with a smile. 
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" Yes, perfectly — you accused me of being 
touchy. I did not think it was true then — 
perhaps it may be now. But you will 
allow that it does seem rather hard to 
find " 

" That I talk to other peopl(9 when you 
are a hundred nules off, and when you could 
come if you pleased. It strikes me that 
you are the least in the world unreasonable, 
Mr. Vivian." 

" Very," said Philip, looking contrite. '^ I 
can only throw myself upon your clemency 
and ask you not to punish me by talking the 
whole evening to Captain Tryan." 

" That depends upon how you behave," 
said Florence, saucily. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" You never sing now but it makes you sad ; 
Why do you sing ?" 

" I hardly know well why ; 
It makes me very sad to sing, and very sad 
To hold my peace." 

Chastelard. 

TTILORENCE was really much too glad 
^ to see Philip Vivian to wish to talk 
to anyone else when he was there, conse- 
quently both Captain Tr}^an and Sir Hector 
Domville were thrown upon Magdalen's 
hands. Philip, who soon discovered that 
his rival, though good-looking and good- 
humoured, was far too great a goose to be 
in the least degree formidable, was suffi* 
ciently dvil to him to justify Colonel For- 
tescue's belief that the two young men had 
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really taken to each other. Sir Hector 
Domville, on the contrary, was decidedly- 
displeased to find his importance shared by 
anyone else, and was, in consequence, more 
crabbed and splenetic than usual; but, as 
Lady Domville took care to inform them all 
repeatedly, "Dear Hector was decidedly 
unwell — ^had been suffering from headaches ; 
in fact, they both needed strengthening, and 
Dr. Crashaw had insisted on their spending 
the next month at Brighton." 

"Does that old woman expect the sea 
air to make her young again?" asked the 
Admiral, bluntly. He had been looking at 
Lady Domville's rouged and wrinkled face, 
crowned by a ringleted and flower-wreathed 
head, in positive amazement. " Why, she 
looks more like a scarecrow than anything 
else I" 

" Pray don't speak so loud !" said Magda- 
len (to 'whom his remark was addressed), 
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in great terror leat he should be pverheof d ; 
" we should neither of us ever be forgiven !** 

" I should easily recover that," he replied, 
with emphasis; "there pre people in the 
world with whom one would as soon be 
enemies as friends. But I have, no wish to 
be personal. I think we had better have 
some musia Will you sing, my d^r? 
That would give us something pleasant to 
hear, at all events." 

Magdalen only shook her head, a^d the 
Admiral left her !tQ entreat Florence to mng. 
The sisters had not sung together for some 
time. Past memories were too pajpftilly 
associated in Magdalen's mind with all her 
usual employments not to maJke the r^^m 
to them very painful. She felt as if she 
could not take up the thread of life again 
where it had been snapped, and she shraiik 
from the effort. 

" Will you aiog with me, Maggie ?" md 

VOL. n. 3 
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Florence, coining up to her, and speaking 
in a low voice — " I wish you would." 

A feeling that Florence would not like to 
sing alone, and that Philip would like to 
hear her sing, checked the refusal she was 
about to give, and she hesitated. 

"Pray do," said Philip, coming up to 
them. " It is so long since I have heard any 
music." 

It was not in Magdalen's nature to refuse 
to please others, if there was no especial 
reason for doing so beyond her own inchna- 
tion, so she rose mechanically, and followed 
Florence to the pianoforte. But if the will 
was not wanting, the power was, and she 
found she had miscalculated her strength ; 
for, after the first few bars, her voice falter- 
ed, and she utterly broke down. Florence, 
annoyed with herself for havmg urged her 
sister beyond her powers, hastily turned 
over the leaves of a music-book to find 
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something to sing alone, which she began at 
once, and, hoping to cover her sister's fail- 
ure, sang two or three songs in succession 
which she knew to be favourites with the 
Admiral. As soon as they were over, she 
looked round for her sister, but Magdalen, 
totally unnerved and unable to restrain her 
tears, had left the room. 

"Your sister went away," said Philip, 
as Florence rose from the piano, and sat 
down on a sofa close by. " I am sorry she 
made the effort — ^it was too much for her. 
Must you go?" he asked, beseechingly, 
as Florence seemed doubtful whether she 
should follow her sister — "surely she is best 
alone." 

" Perhaps," said Florence sadly ; " but I 
did not expect this. Her spirits have seemed 
to be so much better lately. Did not that 
strike you, Mr. Vivian ?" 

" I thought her looking better in health ; 

s 2 
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but I saw so little of her during the last few 
weeks you were at Waverton, that I am 
really no judge." 

**Very little indeed," replied Florence, 
drily—" I forgot that." 

Philip looked embarrassed, and for a few 
minutes both were silent ; then, seized with 
a sudden terror lest the restraint that had 
only just been removed should grow up 
again between them, he said hastily, 

"You must have thought my conduct 
very strange. I have so often wished to 
explain it to you." 

" I cannot imagine what there can be to 
explain," said Florence, carelessly. "Broome 
Hall and Waverton remained in their re- 
spective positions, so it was very easy for you 
to come over and see us, if you had wished 
to do so." 

" Indeed it was not easy for me," he re- 
plied in a low voice, turning very pale as 
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he spoke — " it was simply impossible. Miss 
Fortescue, you miist know why." 

*' I really do not," she said, looking at 
him with surprise—'^ I have no idea/' 

" No idea that to be with you was the 
greatest happiness I could possibly have? 
I must have concealed my feelings wonder- 
fully well," he said, rather bitterly. 

" And you showed it by keeping away." 

" Yes, because I did not dare trust my- 
self. I felt so much for your sister and for 
you, that I dreaded bringing further trou- 
ble upon you if I told you that life was a 
blank to me without you. I had nothing 
to offer but the deep, true love of a heart 
that was yours from the first moment I saw 
you. You must have known and felt this 
— how could I ask you to share the fortunes 
of oi^e as poor as I was ? " This abrupt de- 
claration startled Florence, and she turned al- 
ternately red and pale while he was speaking. 
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" Stay ; you must hear me now," he said, 
as she looked round nervously, as if for a 
means of escape. " I would not say this 
even now — ^it would be dishonourable if 
circumstances had not changed. I told my 
uncle that I must leave him ; for I could not 
bear to remain in England. When he dis- 
covered the reason, he told me of his in- 
tention to make me his heir. Now that I 
am free to speak, I want your permission to 
apply to Colonel Fortescue. You do not 
answer," he exclaimed, in a voice trembling 
with the intensity of his feelings. " Do speak 
to me. Tell me that I may hope 1" 

" What can I say ?" she murmured. 

"Only that I may see you to-morrow. 
Shall you walk early to-morrow ?" he said 
with a complete change of voice and man- 
ner, as Sir Hector Domville came up to 
them. " If so, my uncle and I would meet 
you in the Park.." 
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"I suppose we shall," replied Florence 
quickly; "we generally walk at twelve 
o'clock." 

She looked up into Philip's face as she 
spoke, and read the heartfelt happiness that 
shone through his eyes, though his counten- 
ance was serious, almost stem. 

" Where is your sister gone. Miss Fortes- 
cue ?" said Sir Hector Domville, in a more 
discontented voice than usual. " I must say 
she did not give us much of a song." 

" No. I am only sorry that she should have 
attempted to sing at all," said Florence cold- 
ly, provoked at his manner and at his inop- 
portune interruption of thek conversation. 
But the remotest probability of his being 
de trop^ or a bore, never entered Sir Hec- 
tor's mind. He imagined himself to be 
bestowing honour, distinction, and conse- 
quently pleasure, upon any one with whom 
he chose to converse, if a series of unmeaning 
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questaonfi oould be dignified by the name of 
conversation. 

"Dear me I Why? I wish she would 
come back again. I should like to hear her 
sing-"I never did. Here she is, I declare I" 
he said, as Magdalen, looking pale and 
weary, came and sat down by her sister. 

** Dear Maggie, I am so sorry !" said Flo- 
rence in a low tone, laying her hand on her 
sister'g arm. " My sister is not going to 
sing to-night," she said to Sir Hector de- 
ddedly. 

" I am afraid you are very tired," said 
Philip to Magdalen, in a tone of so much 
sympathy, that Florence felt grateful to him. 
" No wonder, after the fright you had this 
momitig. I must carry off my uncle, for 
we are interested in your having a good 
night, alid being able to walk early to-mor- 
rotr. We have permission to meet you," he 
Mdd significantly. 
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"Have you?" said Magdalen quickly. 
" Oh I then " 

And her eyes asked the question her lips 
could not frame. 

" I hope so, most earnestly," he said, lean- 
ing over her chair, and speaking so as to be 
heard by her alone. " I know I have your 
good wishes." 

Magdalen gave him her hand silently. 
She could not speak; but Philip saw the 
quivering of her lips, and the tears that stood 
in her eyes as she turned away. She had 
heard him with a sudden pang for which 
she was unprepared ; for she was really fond 
of Philip Vivian, and had been most anxious 
to bring him and Florence together. But 
now the ^probability of their marriage sud- 
denly assumed a totally different aspect. 
She was so lonely, so sore-hearted, how 
could she live without her sister's sympathy, 
and the support that her presence gave her? 
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qu^stionfi oould be dignified by the xuime < 
conversation* 

"Dear me I Why? I wish she wou 
come back again. I should like to hear 1 
sing-— I never did. Here she is, I declar 
he said, as Magdalen, looking pale ; 
weary, came and sat down by her sister. 

*' Dear Maggie, I am so sorry !" said .^ 
rence in a low tone, laying her hand on 
sister'g arm. ''My sister is not goin^ 
sing to-night," she said to Sir Hector 
ddedly. 

" I am afraid you are very tired," 
Philip to Magdalen, in a tone of so m 
sympathy, that Florence felt grateful to h 
" No wonder, after the fright you had ti 
momitig. I must carry off my uncle, fo 
we toe interested in your having a good 
night, alid being able to walk early to-mor- 
row. We have peitnission to meet you," he 
feaid significantly. 
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Home without Florence would be unendur- 
able. The burden of life was becoming too 
heavy for her, she could not bear it. 

When Florence came into her sister's room 
an hour later, she found Magdalen still up ; 
her hair hanging down over her shoulders 
and her face buried in her hands. She was 
not weeping. She felt as if turned to stone, 
and the dreary hopelessness of her counten- 
ance, as she looked up when Florence enter- 
ed, quite shocked her sister. 

"My darlmg," said Florence, kneeling 
down by her and clasping her in her arms, 
" you must not look so wretched. I wished 
you to be happy to-night." 

"I ought to be — ^I know that I ought to 
be!" exclaimed Magdalen, bursting into a 
fit of passionate weeping. " But, oh ! Flo- 
rence, I cannot face the future without you ! 
Why cannot I die ? — ^no one wants me. I 
should be so glad to die. Sometimes I 
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think my heart must break. I am young, 
too, to have no hope left in my life, am I 
not?" she said, with so sad a smile that 
Florence felt as if she could never leave her, 
and would tell Philip so the next day. 

''Dearest Maggie, I would never leave 
you to be miserable ; but it would not be 
leaving you — we could always be together. 
Besides, nothing is settled — hardly anything 
said, only " 

" Only now you are convinced that Philip 
Vivian loves you. I have always known it, 
dear, and now my selfishness is over, for I 
have been very selfish and very wrong. I 
am thankful; for if anything could make me 
happy again, this would do so. Do not be 
influenced by anything I have said, dear 
Florence," she added earnestly, reading a 
certain amount of hesitation in her sister's 
face. 

"It is not that," said Florence, sadly;. 
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^^ but I cannot bear to be so happy when 
you are miserable. I feel as if the selfish* 
ness were mine." 

" No, I am so glad for you," said Magda- 
len, with an absent, dreamy look in her 
eyes. " T was happy, too, darling, only a 
short time ago. Oh I Florence, never have 
a secret — ^let nothing ever come between 
you — ^no mystery, no reserve; but Mr. 
Vivian is diflferent — ^he will never have 
fancies." 

" He will be more than a brother to you, 
Maggie," said Florence. "I am sure of 
that. Now let me put up your hair for 
you, and see you in bed. You look so tired." 

*' I am tired, Florence ; but when I think 
of what might have been — ^what might have 
happened to-day on that dreadful ice, I feel 
more ashamed of grudging you to one who, 
I know, will make you happy. To-morrow 
I hope it will be all settled." 
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*' Now, I won't hear another woni, Mag- 
gie/' said Florence, kissing her ; " you mnst 
go to bed. I will sit here till you are 
asleep." 

She felt half frightened at Magdalen's pale 
face and excited manner, and sat down on <a 
low chair by the fast dying-out fire, rather 
glad of an excuse for sitting up, for she was 
much too restless to sleep, and longed to be 
alone. The short winter's day had been so 
full of change and incident that she felt as 
if she had lived days instead of hours since 
she rose that morning. The shock her ad- 
venture on the ice had given her ; Philip 
Vivian's unexpected arrival; his «till more 
unexpected declaration of attachment, com- 
ing in such quick succession, seemed to have 
bewildered her. She knew now that she 
had always loved him, and that any en- 
couragement she had given to others had 
arisen from pure thoughtlessness or pique. 
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She did not anticipate any objection on her 
father's part ; and, from the . few words 
Philip had dropped about his uncle, Flo- 
rence supposed her home would still be in 
the neighbourhood, and, in that case, the 
separation from her sister would be merely^ 
nominal. 

"My poor darling!" she said aloud, as 
she stood by the bedside listening to her 
sister's regular breathing, "how I wish I 
could make you happy !" 

For the moment Magdalen's weary spirit 
was at rest. For the time she was again 
loving and beloved, in the land of dreams — 
a short-lived happiness, dearly paid for by 
the bitter awakening. But " I'homme pro- 
pose et Dieu dispose," and when Florence 
rose the next morning, she was quite unpre- 
pared for the sight that awaited her. She 
had not slept well, and was dismayed to see 
the fast-falling snow, and the streets and 
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houses yet of dazzling whiteness, before the 
dirt of London had transformed it into that 
miserable mass of grimy slush which makes 
snow in London such a much greater misery 
than elsewhere. 

"Is not this too provoking, Florence?" said 
her sister, coming hastily into the room. "I 
had such a good night, thanks to you, and got 
up prepared to walk directly after breakfast. 
Who could have foreseen this ?" 

"I certainly did not," replied Florence, 
disconsolately, ^^ and I fear that we shall be 
kept in not only to-day but many days. It 
is impossible, even in the country, to go out 
in snow." 

"Well, then, 'Mahomet must come to 
the mountain,'" said Magdalen, with her old 
bright manner. " It is my turn to be nurse 
and doctor to-day; you look so pale and 
tired, while I feel quite well." 

" That is a comfort, at all events. This 
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snow took me so by surprise, that I have 
dawdled till I am quite late. Don't go down 
without me, Magdalen, pray !" 

Her sister waited, but when they weat 
downstairs Florence found her plaoe as tea- 
maker taken by her mother, and breakfast 
more than half over. She saw by die ex- 
pression on her mother's £aice that she was 
di^leased, and tried to express her peni- 
tence. 

'^ I am so sorry, mamma, that I was late. 
May I make the tea now ?" 

" Breakfast is nearly over, so it can hardly 
be worth while for me to move," replied her 
mother, crossly. " I should think Magdalen 
might have come down, even if you were 
late." 

. " That was my fault, too, mamma, for I 
asked her to wait for me. I was so sur- 
prised to see the snow that I could think of 
nothing else, and, as I did not sleep very 
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well, I felt idle about getting up soon 
enough." 

" I am rather glad of it," said her father. 
" Not of your idleness, nor of your bad night, 
but to see the snow. It will break up the 
ice ; I detest the way in which people jisk 
their lives for such folly as skating on un- 
sound ice." 

Florence looked rather discomfited, and 
was glad that her father's attention was di- 
verted firom the ice by a note which was 
brought to him at that moment. 

" The servant is to wait for an answer, sir." 

"What can that be, Horace?" said his 
wife, eagerly. " Surely not an invitation, or 
it would be brought to me I" 

" Only one for me. It is from the Admi- 
ral — Who says he is laid up with a twinge of 
the gout, and cannot come out this weather 
-—wanting to see me immediately — with 
three dashes under the word. So like the 
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impatient old boy, who never could wait a 
moment for anything !"* 

** How tiresiome 1 I am sure you can't go 
out in this snow. You will be laid up with 
influenza, as you were for three weeks last 
winter. Is the man waiting ? Write a line 
and say you cannot come this morning — ^pray 
do, Horace I " 

" He will fidget himself to death if I don't 
go, so I cannot say that. But I don't see 
how any horse is to stand upon his leg^ 
upon my word," 

'^ Oh ! mamma, papa had better go," said 
Magdalen, eagerly, in a low voice, to her 
mother, who looked at her with the most 
profound astonishment. 

" Go out in this weather? Why, really, 
Magdalen, I cannot see how it can concern 
you 1" 

" It does not," said Magdalen, blushing. 
" Only -" 
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^' Only, it appears to me, you like to med- 
dle in other people's affairs. Well, Horace, 
what have you settled ?'* 

'^Ohl to go, of course. Perhaps he is 
worse than he- says, for he has had one awk- 
ward bout already this winter." 

Magdalen looked at Florence, who had 
maintained a rigid sHence, but who was evi- 
dently in a state of nervous anxiety till she 
knew her father's decision, 

" I shall go at once," continued Colonel 
Fortescue, ^' and briQg Philip back with me, 
if he can be spared. I want a game of bil- 
liards to-day, for exercise out of doors is 
next to impossible," 

Florence wondered if Philip would wait 
for her father to bring him. Their conver- 
sation had been so inopportunely interrupt- 
ed the previous evening, that she did not 
feel sure whether he considered that he had 

t2 
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her permission to speak to her father before 
he had seen her again. 

"I think he will come first, Florence, 
don't you ?" said Magdalen, as she came to 
the window, and stood by her sister, who 
was looking at the wretched cab and horse 
which had been procured with some diffi- 
culty, and watching the man vainly trying to 
cover up his ears with the cape of his great^ 
coat. ^^I am glad papa is going, at any 
rate," she said, as Colonel Fortescue 
emerged from the house, armed with great- 
coat and umbrella, and yet looking like a 
miller before he reached the cab. 

It took him more than half an hour to 
reach the hotel at which the Admiral was 
staying, though it was not far off ; but re- 
monstrance was useless "in such difficult 
travelling, and with the snow baUing under 
the horse's feet every step he took," as the 
cabman indignantly protested, when Colonel 
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Fortescue mildly expostuated on the slow- 
ness of their progress. However, he arrived 
there at last, and found Philip eagerly look- 
ing out for him. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



They praised thy diamonds* lustre 

Matched with thine ^es I thought them faded ; 
They praised the pearls that bound thy hair—* 

I only saw the locks they braided. 

Walteb Scott. 

I have your verse stiQ beating in my head 
Of how the swallow got a wing broken 
In the spring time, and lay upon his side 
Watching the rest fly off V the red leaf time, 
And broke his heart with grieving at himself 
Before the snow came. 

CfiASIKLARD. 



NOTHING much the matter, I hope ?" 
said Colonel Fortescue, hurrying 
upstairs to meet Philip, and pausing to take 
off his coat before entering the Admiral's 
room. *' Is he in bed?" 

" Yes, but more as a precaution than a 
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necessity, except that it is quite impossible 
to keep him quiet anywhere else." 

" Has he seen a doctor?" 

** No, for I hope this will soon pass, with 
common care." 

" Oh !" said Colonel Fortescue, in a man- 
ner that expressed, " Then why have I been 
summoned in such haste ?" 

" Philip I" shouted the Admiral, in a 
voice which certainly did not betoken much 
weakness, ** what the deuce are you stand- 
ing talking out there for ? How do you do, 
Fortescue, my dear fellow ? — ^very good of 
you to come to such an old cripple in this 
infernal weather. Here I am, you see, tied 
to this confounded bed, or, at least, Philip 
pretends I am — I don't see why myself" 

** Can you get on a shoe, if you do get 
lip ?' asked Philip, quietly. 

" Not one of those I have, but I have sent 
Parker for a shoe — a gouty shoe, fit for an 
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old cripple like me. fle tells me the shoe- 
maker makes them by dozens." 

" But at all events, till you have got it, 
bed must be the best place," said Colonel 
Fortescue laughing ; " but, as I am neither 
doctor nor shoemaker, what in the world do 
you want me for ?" He began to consider 
himself somewhat Ul-used by having been 
sent for, apparently for no especial cause. 

'* Because I want to have some conversa- 
tion with you ; there is a great deal I want 
to tell you, only I daresay Philip there has 
been forestalling me," he said, looking sus- 
piciously at his nephew. 

"Not I, unde. I have not spoken a 
word to SLnj one this day. But as you are 
not alone, I shall take the opportunity of 
going out for an hour." 

"I daresay," chuckled the Admiral; "just 
as far as Park Lane, no doubt." 

"Then you may as well wait for me, 
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Philip," said Colonel Fortescue. " I must 
return home soon, and we can go together." 
"I daresay!" exclaimed the Admiral 
testily, " and leave me lying here without a 
soul to speak to, or even the bell-rope with- 
in my reach 1 No — ^no, Master Philip, if 
you must go, let it be at once, and come 
back to tell me how matters stand. Now, 
Fortescue," he continued, as Philip left the 
room, " we can talk comfortably. Do you 
know that the boy is over head and eara 
in love with that charming girl of yours ? 
He is going to speak to you himself, but I 
wanted to see you first, to tell you that 
Broome Hall and all I possess will be his, 
so that you need not think she would be 
marrying a pauper. Some time ago he 
came to me with a rigmarole story of how 
he must leave England. It seemed to me a 
very strange freak, but at last I found out 
the reason. He could not bear to see your 
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(laughter every day, and feel that 
her was hopeless. Moreover, the lad was 
too honourable to lary and win her when he 
knew he had no fortune, so he had made 
up his mind to leave me, to give up Eng- 
land and to cut the whole conoem. He 
has been trying to drag me off here ever 
since I told him of my intentions — and a pr^ 
ty job he has made of it now I Yesterday I 
fancy he and the young lady must have had 
some talk, for he told me he meant to speak 
to you to-day ; and I wished to see you be- 
forehand, to tell you that his poverty need 
not be in his way, for, as soon as I am dead, 
he will stand in my shoes— or sooner if he 
likes, for I am of no use now — ^I can nei- 
ther ride nor shoot, but he will not hear of 
it." 

" I should think not, indeed !" replied his 
friend, who had waited patiently for the 
end of this long tirade, " I suppose you 
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are speaking of Florence ?" he asked after a 
pause. 

^* Yes, of course. You must have sus- 
pected this." 

"I did some time ago, then imagined I 
had been mistaken." 

*' Not a bit of it. I believe he has loved 
her ever since he first knew her. How she 
feels I don't know, but I don't think he is 
much afraid of a refusal ; so, as I know you 
like the lad, I was anxious that his poverty- 
should not be a spoke in the wheel." 

*^ Indeed, I do !" rephed Captain Fortes- 
cue warmly. " He is a fine open-hearted fel- 
low. But I confess my late experience has 
made me shrink from any idea of marriage 
for my girls." 

" Oh 1 no wonder. That was a sad busi- 
ness, and utterly incomprehensible to me. 
I did not see much of Harcourt, but he al- 
ways seemed to me a moody, cranky sort of 
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chap, very unlike my Philip," said the old 
man proudly. 

They had a very long conversation, in 
which the Admiral explained very Mly all 
he intended to do for his nephew; and 
Colonel Fortescne assured him that he could 
desire nothing better for his daughter, if her 
inclinations agreed with their wishes. ^^ But 
I would never influence her even by ex* 
pressing a wish," he said ; " never.** 

** Of course not — of course not But I 
don't expect difficulties there. Philip is at 
your house now, and I daresay has pleaded 
his own cause. I suppose he must see you, 
and then send him back to me. I cannot 
lie here alone all day.^ 

" I will try,** said Colonel Fortescue smil- 
ing ; ^^ but I may not be able to persuade 
him to leave Florence in a hurry.** 

" But he must — he must — ^I wish he would 
bring her to see me. I declare^ Fortescue, 
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I love that girl as if she wer6 my own ! She 
is a fine, noble creature—nso handsome, too ! 
Philip will be the luckiest dog alive if he 
gets her for a wife, and so I tell him. Must 
you go now? Pray send Parker to me, 
and put the bell-rope within my reach. I'd 
as soon be in prison as chained down here I" 

Colonel Fortescue, having arranged every- 
thing a9 far as he could to the satisfaction of 
the irascible old man, returned at once to 
Park Lane. When he entered the drawing- 
room, he found Philip Vivian and Florence 
in close and earnest conversation. 

" I am afraid that I am an interruption," 
he said, somewhat satirically, as they both 
started up at his approach. " I have just 
left your uncle, Vivian. He says you must 
go back to him soon." 

•' Was that all he said?" asked Philip. " I 
hoped that he would have told you why I 
was waiting to see you." 
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"SohedicL'' 

** And you will not say me nay, I hope 
and believe, though I hardly know how ta 
ask you to part with your greatest treasure,*- 
he said, with a heightened colour, as he 
clasped Florence's hand. 

** It seems to me that you have already 
pleaded your own cause eflEectually, my dear 
fellow," said Colonel Fortescue, smiling, " so 
the decision scarcely rests with me. I fancy 
it is now a fait accompli — eh, Florence ?'* 

"No, indeed, papa," said Florence, in 
great conftision, " we were waiting till you 
came back," and she left her lover's side, 
and lajdng her hand on her father's arm, 
nestled up to him in a very childlike way. 

" So I am to send you away, child, am 
I?" he said, in rather an unsteady voice, 
" There are many things I would rather do." 

" Not away, papa," pleaded Forence, iu 
a low voice, " we shall be so near home." 
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^'My unde has informed you of his gener- 
ous intentions towards myself, I feel sure,'* 
said Philip, ^' or I should not have ventured 
to hope that the one wish of my heart could 
be realized. He loves Florence as if she 
were his own child; and as to myself, I 
would give her up at this moment if I felt 
that I could not make her happy. It will 
be the one aim of my life," he said huskily, 
as the idea of Florence ever looking crush- 
ed and broken as Magdalen did, came pain- 
fully before him. 

" I can trust you, Philip," said Colonel 
Fortescue, shaking him warmly by the hand. 
" But I can't answer for her mother — what 
does she say to all this ?" 

" Mamma is upstairs, papa," said Florence 
blushing, " shall I go to her?" 

^' No, I will go," he said smiling, " and 
you two may wait till I come back." 

" I am so glad you are come home again. 
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Horace," said Mrs. Fortescue, without look- 
ing up from the letter she was writing, as 
he came in. "I suppose there was not much 
the matter, was there ?" 

" A great deal, I think," he replied with 
a sigh, and in a tone which made his wife 
look up with a dread of some impending 
calamity. 

"What?" she asked breathlessly. "Is 
the Admiral really very ill ? I hoped not, as 
they told me Mr. Vivian was here and 
wanted to see you. I could not go down 
then, and sent word that you were gone to 
Arlington Street ; but Magdalen told me that 
he wished to wait for your return." 

" There is not much the matter with the 
old boy. He only wanted to speak to me 
about something." 

" What was it, Horace ? Gan't you tell 
me at once ?" 

" Only that Philip wanted me to let him 
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have some of my property, and was going to 
speak me about it" 

" Where ? — ^and of what use could it be to 
him ? I suppose the Admiral wanted it for 
himself. He is always trying to buy land, 
and increase the property at Broome HalL" 

" Exactly ; they both wish me to let them 
have it" 

" Then that was what they came up to 
London about. But what was the wonder- 
ful hurry about it — and what did you say ?" 

"That I could not decide without con- 
sulting you." 

" But you know I don't care about that 
sort of thing, Horace." 

" You do care for this, Georgy. But it is 
a shame to be talking nonsense now. The 
real fact is that Philip Vivian has proposed 
to Florence, and I have consented, provided 
you have no objection." 

"To Florence!" she repeated, after re- 

VOL. n. u 
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maining some moments silent from surprise; 
" I told you so long ago, did not I ?" 

" Yes, and afterwards that you had been 
mistaken." 

" How strange of Florence not to tell me,'^ 
she replied quickly, with a touch of wounded- 
feeling. 

" It appears to have only just taken place, 
while Vivian was waiting for me. He had 
told the Admiral previously of his attach- 
ment. It seems that he had determined to 
leave England, fancjdng that any idea of 
marrjdng Florence must be hopeless. Then 
his uncle told him that he meant to make 
him his heir, and was ready to settle a suffi- 
cient sum upon him to enable him to marry 
at once. This, of course, altered the case, and 
ever since Philip knew it he has been most 
impatient both to see Florence again and to 
obtain our consent ; of hers, I fancy, he fellj 
tolerably secure." 
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" Did the Admiral tell you all this to-day^ 
Horace ?" 

''Yes ; he wanted to prepare me for Philip's 
proposal. He was so afraid that I should 
object, which, of course, if I had not known 
all this I should have been bound to have 
done. Now, I think I had better send him 
up to speak to you himself, Georgy. He is 
a fine, noble-hearted fellow ; and I must say 
that I consider Florence is a very lucky girl, 
and her home will be close by, of which she 
took care to remind me when I said that I 
did not like her to leave us." 

''Then she has evidently made up her 
own mind," said Mrs. Fortescue, still in a 
maze from such a sudden and unexpected 
piece of intelligence. 

■ 

" I suppose so ; but I have had no time to 
talk to her. I came to you directly, as the 
Admiral is most eager for Philip to return to 
him immediately. We must not keep him. 

u2 
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I will send up to you at onoe." 

Mrs. Fortescue received him very cor- 
dially. She really liked Philip Vivian, and 
never felt ill at ease with him, as she had 
constantly done with Sir Henry Haroonrt. 
She accompanied him downstairs, and quite 
satisfied Florence by the warmth and affec- 
tion of her manner towards him. Philip, 
after receiving permission to return to dinner, 
reluctantly took his departure. 

" Well, Florence," said Mrs. Fortescue to 
her daughter, as they went up-stairs together. 
^^ This is a very sudden change in the aspect 
of affairs, though I conclude it has not taken 
you much by surprise ; but, I own, I cannot 
help feeling rather astonished that you never 
gave me a hint on the subject." 

" How could I, mamma ? " said Florence, 
blushing, "when I had never seen Mr. 
Vivian, tiU yesterday, since we left Waver- 
ton?" 
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" Perhaps it was settled there, only we 
were not told,'' said Mrs. Fortescue, distrust- 
fully. 

" Mamma 1 how can you think so ? On 
the contrary, we remarked that he never 
came near us, and seemed very much 
changed. Some time ago I fanded— — but, 
then, as it seemed only fancy, how could I 
say anything about it ? I hope you are not 
sorry, mamma ?" said Florence, putting her 
arm round her mother's neck and kissing 
her. 

** No, I am not sorry, for I have always 
liked Mr. Vivian so very much, and it will 
be a comfort to have you so near, Florence," 
said her mother, kindly. 

'^ Where is Maggie, mamma ? I must go 
and find her. I have not seen her since — ^" 

Here Florence stopped short, as Mrs. 
Fortescue's brow immediately clouded. 

^^ I suppose she is upstairs. I must say^ 
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as you are to go, Florence, that I do wish 
Magdalen had not been left upon my 
hands." 

"On your hands! — oh! mamma!" said 
Florence, reproachfully, " she will be the 
greatest comfort to you." 

" I have never found her so," replied Mrs. 
Fortescue, coldly. 

" Because you always seem to care more 
for me, mamma. Of course I am very 
glad that you do care for me, but I wish 
Magdalen did not think it was only for me* 
I am sure it makes her unhappy," said Flor- 
enoe, deprecatingly. 

" I suppose she has been complaining, as 
usual ? I confess I am tired of it," replied 
Mrs. Fortescue, turning away. 

" Oh ! no, mamma," exclaimed Florence, 
in great distress — " indeed she never does ; 
and now I have made everything worse, and 
paade you think ill of her, when she has 
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been so good and patient in all her unhap- 

piness/' 

' ^' Which, after all, was her own choice, so 

why should she not be patient ?" 

" It was only her choice, because Sir 
Henry behaved so strangely, and showed so 
much mistrust of her for no reason. She 
never likes to talk about it, but some things 
are very odd, mamma," said Florence, as 
the recollection of the mystery they had 
never been able to fathom came into her 
mind, with a sudden hope that now, per- 
haps, her mother would explain it. But, 
on the contrary, Mrs. Fortescue made no 
inquiry into what was " odd," or appeared 
in any way to notice Florence's last remark ; 
for though she did not know to what her 
daughter especially alluded, she felt that she 
was treading on dangerous ground, and at 
once changed the subject. 

Magdalen was waiting impatiently for 
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Florence's return, and endeavoured, by her 
wann congratulations and heartfelt sympa- 
thy, to efface &om her sister's mind the 
conversation they had had the previous 
ni^ht But in the midst of Florence's hap- 
piness her heart sank at the prospect of 
Magdalen's future, and at the thought of her 
loneliness when she was no longer with her. 

It was almost annoying to Mrs. Fortescae 
to be obliged to announce Florence's in- 
tended marriage, afler having had so recent- 
ly to contradict Magdalen's engagement. 
She felt this so strongly, that she was as 
ready as Philip himself to expedite every 
arrangement, that the wedding should take 
place as soon as possible. Ferdinand was 
the only person who rejoiced at retaining 
Mf^alen, and he protested that, " as long 
as she remained at home, Florence might go 
where die liked." 

It had been arranged that, immediately 
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after the wedding, Philip and Florence 
should proceed to the south of France, but 
only for a short time, as they wished to 
spend the summer at Broome Hall. Mag- 
dalen had agreed to visit them there, on 
their return, and to remain with her sister 
some few weeks — ^months, Florence deter- 
mined that it should be, but she had not 
obtained any further promise at present. 
They often discussed their future plans, for 
Florence was so ftdl of hope and eager on- 
looking that she did not always see how 
much Magdalen was suffering, and it was 
only when she saw the hopelessly sad ex- 
pression, amounting almost to despair, that 
at times came over her sister's countenance, 
that she would pause, and blame herself 
for selfishness and inconsideration, and, 
clasping Magdalen in her arms, would try 
and extort a promise from her that she 
would live with her entirely as soon as they 
returned to England. 
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Leaving Magdalen was the one drawback 
to Florence's otherwise unmixed happiness, 
^nd when the last days came, the last few 
days of that unshared companionship which 
had been the great joy of their lives, Flo- 
rence began to repent that she had. ever con- 
sented to go abroad and leave her. She ex- 
pressed something of this feeling to Philip, 
but had no courage to persist when she saw 
the disappointment that was depicted on his 
countenance. He told her how difficult it 
had been to induce the Admiral to consent 
to his leaving England, even for a short 
time, and how unlikely it was that any other 
opportunity would arise for their being able 
to do so— at any rate, for some years. So^ 
with a few sighs over conflicting interests, 
Florence submitted, promising herself that 
she would never again be separated for any 
length of time from her sister as long as 
Magdalen remained at home. 
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The wedding was fixed for the 1st of 
March, and the month certainly did its duty 
in coming in as a lion, however lamb-like 
its future intentions might be, for the north- 
east wind blew savagely enough to rejoice 
the heart of the poet who has so eloquently 
sung its praises. It is true that there were 
transient gleams of sunlight, but they only 
made the wind and dust still more intoler- 
able. Everyone agreed that it was a 
thorough March day, words which convey 
the epitome of all that is most trying a.nd 
irritating to the generality of mankind. 

Everyone wished that the marriage should 
be a very quiet one, and, as the preparations 
that had been made for Magdalen could be 
transferred to Florence, there was nothing 
to delay it, and the lawyers proved them- 
selves to be more expeditious than usual. 
Very few friends were invited to the church 
and to the breakfast that was to follow. 
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Magdalen was the only bridesmaid, rather 
to the astonishment of the world, but Flor- 
ence would not consent to have another. 
She looked very pale in her light dress^ 
trinmied with blue, but very still and com- 
posed ; in fact, more so than any one of the 
party. Poor Magdalen felt as if she must 
live her life till Florence was gone, and then 
the heavy black curtain would be let down 
which would shut out her past existence 
from the dreary, desolate future- 
Florence was dazzlingly beautiftil in her 
sheeny white robes, and the orange-flower 
wreath in her dark hair. She wore no 
ornaments but the pearl necklace given her 
by the Admiral, to which was attached a 
diamond heart, containing a lock of Philip's 
hair. It was always said of her that 
Florence Vivian never looked so lovely as 
on her wedding-day. She had signed her 
name — ^her maiden name — for the last time, 
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had received the Admirars hasty greeting, 
and was being led quickly by Philip to the 
carriage, when some confusion among the 
crowd made her pause, but he hurried her 
on and she did not see what had caused it. 

A few minutes after their return to Park 
Lane, her father came up to her and said 
that Magdalen had not been quite well, and 
was lying down, but that she would be able 
to join them almost immediately. 

" What is it, papa ?" asked Florence, anxi- 
ously. " Let me go to her !" 

" Certainly not, my dear — it is nothing — 
nothing at all but a momentary faintness 
that came on iq the church. Here she is," 
he added, as Magdalen, looking much as 
usual, entered the room. 

It was not till long afterthatFlorence learnt 
the cause of her sister's illness. The fact was 
that, as Magdalen was leaving the church, 
and the crowd that had gathered about the 
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door pressed round her, she suddenly felt ^ 
hand upon her arm, and saw a wild, anxious- 
face peering into her own, which she at 
once recognised as the strange, dreary wo- 
man who had been such a terror to her at» 
Waverton. "Just say that you are well 
and happy — tell me this, for you look 
neither, and I can't bear it," Mrs. Clements 
(for it is needless to say that she was the 
woman) said, in a hurried, eager whisper. 
But even if she had not been at that mo- 
ment pushed aside by the crowd, Magdalen, 
could not have replied, for the sudden shock 
of seeing her so unexpectedly was too much 
for one worn and over-excited as she already 
was. The blood seemed to leave her heart, 
and a film to come before her eyes, and she 
eagerly clutched at a rail that was near her 
to save herself from falling. Sir Hector 
Domville, who had been following her 
closely, caught her as she fell, and carried 
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her back into the vestry, where, by means 
of smelling-salts and cold water, she was 
soon " brought to," as the pew-opener, whd 
had hastened to proffer her services, ex- 
pressed it. 

" Is she gone ? Oh ! take her away !" 
murmured Magdalen, without opening her 
eyes, and with a look of great distress. 

''Who? What do you mean, my dear 
child?" asked Colonel Fortescue, who was 
kneeling by her side supporting her head on 
his shoulder, with a sudden fear that she 
was becoming delirious. " No one is here; 
Do you feel better? — well enough for me to 
take you home ?" 

"Oh! yes," said Magdalen, clinging to 
him ; " I am quite well, if you will not leave 
me — not let her come !" 

Her father, though a good deal disturbed, 
attributed her illness to over-excitement, 
and, supporting her to the carriage, carried 
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her into the house, and, as soon as they ar* 
rived, laid her on the sofa in his study. '^ I 
am coming back," he said, as a terrified look 
came over her face ; ** only lie stilL** 

Magdalen sank back on the sofa, trying 
to recollect all that had occurred during 
the last half hour, but her memory was 
sadly confused and indistinct, and, at first, 
she could scarcely separate the real from 
the unreal. But, by degrees, as her thoughts 
became clearer, she was convinced that 
her belief of having seen and been spoken 
to by the strange woman was no delusion. 
That wan, weary face came too vividly be- 
fore her — it was too recently imprinted on 
her mind for it to have been a fancy. Then 
the few words she had said, the anxious in- 
quiry as to her health and happiness, filled 
her with surprise. " Who can she be ?" she 
said to herself — " what has she to do with 
me, or the mystery to which the happiness 
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of my life has been sacrificed ? But I must 
not think of this now;" and, rising from the 
sofa, she walked quietly into the room 
where the guests were assembled. 

Florence looked at her anxiously. There 
was no particular expression beyond intense 
weariness on her countenance, and, in the 
hurry and confusion of dressing to be in 
time for the train by which they were to 
reach Folkestone that evening, there was 
not a moment in which she was able to see 
her sister alone. Magdalen exerted herself 
to the utmost to assist her mother, and, even 
after the carriage had driven away and the 
last old slipper had been flung after it, she 
would not rest, but continued to talk to 
some of the guests who lingered on. No 
one seemed in a hurry to go, but, on the 
contrary, glad to pass away a few of the 
tedious hours in which they had nothing 
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particular to do, to fill up the rest of the 
day. Lady Domville and her son especially 
seemed to be established for the afternoon, 
and the old lady took forcible possession of 
Magdalen, who held her in especial aver- 
sion, and, in the intervals of her cross-ques- 
tioning, contrived to say as many disagree- 
able things as possible. 

At last, to her surprise. Sir Hector came 
to the rescue, and insisted that she should 
be allowed to rest. 

'• You must be tired to death. Miss Mag- 
dalen, I am sure, after all you have gone 
through to-day, and that sudden fright ot 
j^ours. I fancy you got a fright from that 
woman — a beggar, was she? I saw her 
speak to you, and then you turned all co- 
lours. I expected you would have been 
down before I could get to you." 

" A beggar, my dear, in the church — ^how 
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strange 1" said Lady Domville curiously; 
" and did that make you faint ?" 

"I really don't know," said Magdalen, 
blushing, and evidently annoyed. " I don't 
think one ever knows what makes one faint. 
I was tired, I suppose." 

"Yes, mother, I told you so," said Sir 
Hector impatiently. " The carriage is here 
— come away with me. I shall come and 
see you to-morrow," he said, nodding to 
Magdalen as they left the room. 

" To-morrow 1" thought Magdalen ; "how 
little I care what happens to-morrow ; but 
to-day, if I could get rest and stillness, per- 
haps I could bear what may come after." 

Lady Domville's departure was a great 
relief to her, and it was almost as much to 
see Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue go out to- 
gether. Then she hastened up to her room, 
and, taking oS her finery, threw herself 
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upon her bed, and, from sheer exhaustion of 
body and mind, soon fell into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep. 
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